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YOUNG POLITICIANS. 


When a young man puts his foot on the threshold of active life, he 
finds it expedient to settle in his own mind several questions, which, if 
wise, he will consider and answer to the best of his ability before he 
takes another step. 

There he stands—the world spread out before him, the uproar of its 
busy millions sounding in his ear; throngs are hurrying past him ; he 
is erect and eager for the start. [le feels within him, we will suppose, 
the natural impulses of uncorrupted youth. Honest, generous, ardent, 
he prefers right to wrong, truth to falsehood, honor to shame, action to 
sloth. Distrustful, perhaps, of his own abilities, he still ventures to 
believe that if there had not been room for him in the world, he 
would not have been sent into it, and he has reason, on the whole, to 
expect that if he is not to occupy a respectable position in society, the 
blame will belong less to evil stars than to his own misconduct. 
Feeling and thinking thus; knowing, too, that the reins of his destiny 
are now, as it were, placed in his own hands ; he is naturally anxious 
to shape his course right in the beginning. ‘Therefore it is that he 
pauses; therefore he stands, gazing around and before him, thoughtful 
of that Present, which is the germ of his Future, and of that Future 
which is to be leaf, and flower, and fruit of his Present. ‘To such 
an one, at such a period of life, particularly in this country, and in these 
days, it is an important inquiry how far his personal interests require 
him to engage in the strife of politics. 

That he should keep himself entirely aloof from it, is not to be ex- 
pected or wished, For he is a citizen, and may not shrink from the 
performance of his duties as a member of the commonwealth. The 
State is free ; political distinction is therefore a lawful prize of virtuous 
ambition, But while it is incumbent upon him to form as sound opin- 
wns as he can on political affairs, and on suitable occasions and in a 
suitable manner to express them; while the road to political eminence 


is wisely left open to him as to all; his country makes no unreasonable 
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demands upon his time or attention ; never requiring him, except on 
very extraordinary occasions, to neglect his private affairs for the sake 
of promoting her welfare. On the contrary, it 1s a fact worthy of 
notice, though sometimes lost sight of, that no man 1s morally or 
legally bound to become a statesman when he becomes a voter; and 
this truth is so universally acknowledged by society, that whenever a 
stripling, just on the verge of manhood, is seen to display a profound 
acquaintance with all the various departments of political science, to- 
gether with all the wisdom of age, all the sagacity of experience, and 
all that confidence in his own judgment which properly accompanies 
such superior powers, he is looked upon with smiling astonishment, 
even by the shrewdest observers. 

‘The expectations of the community being thus moderate, it appears 
somewhat strange that the arena of party strife should be so crowded 
as it is with youthful aspirants for st I favor; stranger still, when 
we consider the false position in which a young man places himself 
when he assumes to be the instructor and guide of the people in mat- 
ters of highest concernment; the hazardous nature of the service in 
which he enlists—hazardous alike to purse and character ; and the ex- 
treme uncertainty of his desired rewards. 

A ian may, doubtless, consistently with perfect modesty, make 
known the bias of his mind, by vote or otherwise, though conscious 
of his inability to trace out all the bearings of a question proposed. 
But when he comes out openly as the champion or adversary of im- 
portant measures ; when he takes it upon himself to harangue the peo- 
ple and handle the wires of party machinery ; it is fair to presume that 
il he be not a knave, he thinks himself qualified for the task he has 
undertaken,—that he supposes himself to possess sufficient information 
and maturity of intellect to grasp, in their various relations, the great 
subjects he professes to discuss,—that he has devoted time enough to 
the consideration of them, and, after a full investigation of their merits, 
feels moved by a laudable anxiety to inculcate his views upon the minds 
of his fellow citizens. A more ridiculous idea than that of a young 
politician, “not yet hardened into bone and sinew,” advancing such 
monstrous pretensions as these with regard to any disputed question of 
national policy, surely Satire never laughed at. ‘Take, for example, the 
‘Tariff question, llow extensive a knowledge of constitutional law, 
of history, of statistics, of the present condition of our own and other 
countries, and of the policy of foreign governments ; how many years of 
labor and how vast an amount of thought must be brought to bear upon 
a subject like this, before the mightiest intellect can possibly compre- 
hend it! And yet the fifty thousand presidential aspirants of the rising 
generation are ready, every one of them, to make public addresses on 
this topic or any other equally difficult, that may chance to arise. 
Among this multitude, indeed, there may be one or two strangely gifted 
of heaven ; exalted, as it were, by superhuman intelligence, above the 

reach of ordinary mortals, There have been such men, “kings by 
divine right,” into whose nostrils the Deity seems to have originally 
breathed something more than the breath of life,—a flow of his own 
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essence ; men whose fiery minds, outrunning the very laws of na- 
ture, have burst upon the world “ in full orbed glory,” unheralded by a 
dawn; who, without waiting to pluck of “the tree of knowledge,” 
have become “as gods,” knowing all things by insight instead of 
experience. Of such, no conjectures can be made; to them no 
reasonings apply. But the rest of the fifty thousand are, to say the 
Jeast, teachers untaught, leaders untrained, prophets uncalled and un- 
inspired. 

Sull, if there were no danger in the political game, a young man, 
though ignorant, might throw himself into it for amusement, and carry 
off his blunders with a laugh. But, for him, what are the stakes? 
Independence—character. He has nothing else to risk. Independ- 
ence of opinion, independence of action, independence of position ; 
character for sincerity, for prudence, for all that constitutes the solidity 
of virtue. These are his only reliance. When these are swept 
away, every thing goes. etter secure these, then, before he 
plays deep. Better have these to fall back on if he fail,—to stand 
on it he win. Behold the bankrupt, hanging round the table at which 
he has squandered his fortune and his hopes—the poor, broken-down 
party hack, without consistency, without honor, without decency, whose 
worst degradation is, alas! that he is not entirely without usefulness. 
Ever ready to do the dirty duties of a slave at the bidding of his more 
successful competitors, he shrinks from no meanness, and shudders at no 
iniquity. And when his humble and humbling services are performed, 
he fawns at the feet of his owners, a crouching suppliant for the wages 
of shame. ‘This is no imaginary creature ; nor does he only skulk in 
silence and darkness around the purlieus of kingly courts. Who has 
not seen him, in open day, here in this land of equality,—him and a 
miserable throng only less abandoned than himself, bold, hungry, and 
clamorous, choking up the avenues to every place where Power grudg- 
ingly dispenses the crumbs of her table to uninvited guests’ Who 
lias not met him at the caucus?’ Who has not seen him in processions ! 
Who has not been jostled by him in the lobby?) Who has not blushed 
to behold him “on the floor of the House ’” Who has not heard his 
loud hosannas or his louder lamentations at the result of every election ? 
Who has not been asked to give him a vote orto sign his petition? It 
is possible, for fects prove it, nay, itis common for high-minded and 
honorable men to sink thus low ; men, who, at the outset of their ca- 
reer, would have shrunk from such degradation as proudly as the vic- 
tim of strong drink would once have recoiled from his now wretched 
condition. And how do they doit? By a regular course of irregu- 
larities like that which turns the sober citizen into a shiftless vagabond. 
By indulging too much in the pleasures of political excitement betore 
they are strong enough to bear it; getting intoxicated, perhaps, with 
temporary success, gradually addicting themselves to loose and care- 
less habits, and finally casting themselves off on the popular ude, with- 
out an anchor, to ride its flow, or be lelt stranded at its ebb. 

_ Allow that the case just supposed may be an extreme one, though 
in political vices, as in some others, extremes are not so called 
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because of their rarity. Still, it behooves the young partisan wo 
consider for what probable advantage he perils his integrity and in- 
dependence at all. What does he look for! Only the pleasure 
of serving his country! ‘The proud consciousness of having deserved 
well of the republic? We know what these things mean. As a gen- 
eral rule, there is but one class of persons now-a-days who sacrifice 
themselves on the altar of patriotism—those unwilling martyrs to whom 
we have alluded. What then does he expect—money or fame ! Of 
all unsure roads to either, he chooses the worst. ‘The nobleman by 
birth has been styled “an accident of an accident.” ‘The man who 
gets rich by politics is the accident of a thousand accidents. As for 
Fame, she is a fickle coquet, most easily won by him who scorns to 
woo her. She thes from those who depend wholly on her favors, who 
run about and “ beg us for Heaven's sake to believe them great men ;” 
but, among those who stand aloof on the strong basis of self-wrought 
character, she seeks her favorite, and solicits him to wear her laurel. 
Nor is it by beginning life as a forward politician that any such firm 
character is best built. For, as the good of the State, whatever the 
poets may say, must be, and is, of less consequence to any individual 
than his own personal interests, except so far as the former includes the 
latter; so attention to politics ought to be, with any one, a secondary 
object, compared with the pursuit of his particular business. Now 
it is always an actol weakness in aman to neglect his own concerns for 
those of other people. lt shows a want of sound judgment, if not of 
sound principle. ltis a fault which a common-sense world will see 
and despise ; dangerous to any reputation, particularly that of a young 
man who has not yet secured the contidence of the public. To start 
in this way, putting the first last and the last first, is to commit—what 
in ‘Talleyrand’s opinion was worse than a crime—a great blunder, 
One such mistake Is sure to beget another ;. and it will not take many 
of their like to put an etiectual baron the recovery of credit once lost. 

Can there be any thing, then, more precarious than the rewards ex- 
pected by the young politician? No security for wealth ; a mere lottery, 
in which the chances are a thousand to one against him, and the high- 
est prizes hardly equal in value to those offered by any of the various 
departments of trade. No security jor enduring fame, which, if it 
come at all, will come to crown only a strong and settled reputation. 

Distinction, without honor, however, is easily gained, by a great 
variety of methods ; and those who are not too honest to wish for it, 
or too proud to accept it, may indeed find in the political field a wide 
range lor the play of their humble talents and the gratification of their 
humbler appetites, ‘They, it is true, cannot begin their career too early. 
Plunging mto the midst of intrigue and chicanery, they will never find 
themselves in a false position, never endanger their virtue or good name, 
and never fail of their reward. |, 

Reasons far more weighty than any here presented, might be brought 
up to dissuade young men trom dabbling extensively in politics. ‘The 
whole subject might be discussed on moral and religious grounds alone, 
and the couclusions at which we aim, might, in that way, be reached 
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more readily, and impressed upon the mind more forcibly, than they can 
be by our leaving out of sight all arguments not drawn from calcula- 
tions of mere worldly expediency. but a restricted view of the ques- 
tion is here purposely taken ; and we are now to inquire what gen- 
eral line of conduct, different from that we have thus far been consid- 
ering, would most advance the interests of such a person as was 
jmagined in the commencement of our reflections—a young man not 
destutute of capacity and not devoid of a generous ambition. 

It is easy to see, if it has not already been shown, that the grand 
mistake of those who have failed of success in political life, has been 
the neglect of duties which they owe to themselves, for those which 
they do not owe to the public. This is “a horrible mischief and 
damnable error,” the root of evils too great to estimate, and too numer- 
ous to count. If there are any two obligations enforced upon a man 
alike by a sense of interest and a sentiment of patriotism, the one is to 
choose a protession on which he can rely for subsistence and reputa- 
non, and the other—to rely upon it. © Worse than an infidel” is he who 
provides not for his own household. A traitor to the common weal is 
he who deprives the State of a good citizen, by untitting himself for 
auy other occupation than that of an adventurer. And with especial 
relerence to our subject, be it granted that there is nothing better, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more likely to satisiy the desires and complete the 
earthly happiness of a man of sense and spirit than the name of a great 
politician, Even for one who believes all this, and is ready to give up 
every other good, so that he may only be conspicuous im the world, be 
pointed out by the finger, and hear men say, as they pass him, “ that 
is he; even for him the best course is to select a profession that will 
give full scope to his powers ; in which, without looking to adventitious 
aids, and without giving up one jot of his integrity or self-esteem, he may 
raise himself, by his own exertions, to an eminence that shall command 
attention and respect. ‘This gained, himself known and appreciated, 
lis standing in the community settled on a firm foundation, his mind 
matured, his knowledge of men and things extended,—he may then 
employ some portion of his time, with credit to himself and usefulness 
to lus fellow entizens, in the public service. Tlaving secured abundant 
resources on which to retire in case of disappointment in poliueal life, 
he will not be hkely to meet with disappomtnent. lis weight of 
character will give him momentum enough to carry him over obstacles 
at Which others would stumble. If he is fit for a statesman he wall not 
be long in finding it out, and may then, with good reason, spread out his 
suls to every fair popular breeze that springs up. All this may be done 
by any one who has talent enough to gain hima high rank as a politician 
inany other way—done without presumption on lis part, without danger, 
«id without entangling himself in the tricks of parties, if he is only 
capable of forming strong and decided opinions on party measures, of 
expressing them forcibly when called on to express them at all, and of 
maintaining, at all times, in public and private, a high-toned, consistent, 
straight-forward course of conduct, It may be urged, that it will take 
tune to achieve greatness in this way, that the process is slow and 
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tedious. Why should it not take time ? Why should not the process 
be slow? Why should one aim at the prize, and not be willing to wait 
and work for it! ‘They who think it worth winning, should think it 
worth paying for. Perhaps it does cost too much, If so, good sense 
would counsel a lowering of the ambition that hankers afterit. At any 
rate, there is no safer or surer way to reach it. ay 

But suppose the only elevation sought is confined within the 
limits of one’s professional walk. Suppose one does not consider an 
election to Congress, or an office under government, as the “summum 
bonum.” Suppose a man, if possible, so singular as to fancy the one 
dignity a criterion of doubtful merit, and the other, of undoubted ser- 
vility. In fine, suppose him satisfied with his business, able and will. 
ing to depend on that alone. Even in this case, some seem to think 
that a young man has no chance of success unless he devote a large 
part of his time to politics. And it is doubtless under the influence 
of this opinion, that many young men, who have no relish for political 
notoriety, exert themselves, by the usual methods, to obtain it; their 
main object being all the while to attract notice, and with it employ- 
ment. ‘There is policy inthis; bad policy. It may serve a temporary 

urpose, create a sudden flush of fame, and bring in a premature 
Soest But an expedient like this, no really capable man need resort 
to; in the end he loses more than he gains by it; while one who 
is not capable can never by such tricks, for any length of time, delude 
people into the belief that he is so. Hot-houses are useful for raising 
early cucumbers ; but the corn, the oil, and the wine, come by patience, 
toil, and sunshine. We venture to say, that a single coat well made, a 
single lot of goods well sold, a single patient well cured, or a single 
case in court well managed, will go farther towards convincing the 
public that any given individual is a good mechanic, merchant, physi- 
cian, or lawyer, than a dozen speeches in mass-meeting, with “ tre- 
mendous cheers” and “loud cries of go on.” Probably the experience 
of most persons has taught them this truth. Who that has seen a sud- 
den rise, has not witnessed a sudden fall’? Who cannot count over, 
within the circle of his own observation, many an instance of popu- 
larity quickly gained, by young men, in the very way of which we 
speak, and as quickly lost? And if the fact were not so, the question 
might still be raised, whether it would not be better to abandon an 
occupation which cannot support an honest and able man on his profes- 
sional merits alone, than to continue in it bolstered up by mere shallow 
artifice’ For so long as the prairie remains untilled and the forest un- 
felled, there is room for sturdy independence, that “scorns a little 
thing,” to labor and to live. But there is no profession of which it may 
not be truly affirmed, that in it, strict devotion to business is the surest 
road to eminence. ‘I’o say so, indeed, is almost to utter a truism. 

We maintain, then, that political life generally will appear less at- 
tractive to any young man, in proportion to the strength of his moral 
principle, the soundness of his judgment, and the care with which he 
considers the subject ; but that his true policy, if he seek political dis- 
tinction of an honorable kind,eis to maintain a “wise and masterly” 
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reserve, until he shall have won himself a foothold in his profession ; 
and that if he means to shine in that alone, he will tind warm partisan- 
ship, especially at first, rather an injury than a help to him. Doctrines so 
broad and general as these, may be true without reaching every case. 
Gur logic, too, may be defective, and yet our conclusions just. “And it 
may be because opinions contrary to those here advanced have too 
widely prevailed among the young men of our country, that the land is 
full of perverted talents and broken fortunes ; that corruption dogs the 
lwels, if it do not lead the van, of every party; and that our national 
metropolis, whatever dynasty may be dominant for the time, is little 
better than an aviary of “ravens, that cry continually for food.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


ly is a fact which I believe few will dispute, that the medium through 
which any object is seen by the eye, has fully as much to do with the 
formation of the impression, as the intrinsic nature of the object itself ; 
and the same holds good in regard to the sensations conveyed by ob- 
jects to the mind. ‘The peculiar condition of the body, the relative 
position of circumstances, the associations connected with the method 
of conveyance, all exercise a strong influence in determining the ef- 
fects experienced from the object conveyed ; in short, the opinion is 
formed quite as much by incidentals which accompany, as by the ob- 
ject itself which is presented to the mind. More especially is this 
true, When what is presented is of no great importance in itself, and is 
calculated to excite pleasure or its opposite, rather than to conduce to 
the information or substantial improvement of the mind ; and hence 
itis that in the perusal of works of fiction, of tales and anecdotes, 
we find the sensations with which we gather their sweets, and the 
taste which they leave behind them, so essentially and apparently so 
sirangely different at different times. 

The same power of metamorphosis we perceive also exercised not 
only upon the receptive powers of the mind, but upon the judgment, the 
taste, the fancy, the good or ill will ; and this fact would appear to have 
been observed in the earliest times, as is proved by the saying, “ It’s 
ill talking between a full man and a fasting,” a proverb distinctly con- 
veying the idea that even hunger has much to do with both the desire 
and ability of exercising all the functions of the mind, since conversa- 
tion of course embraces a possibility of employment for them all. 

Now, without meaning to assume the premise as the foundation of a 
new school of Epicurism, or indeed to give it more importance than it 
deserves, I still must allow its force up to this point, that as I am igno- 
rant of the exact time of day at which what I write may be read, and 
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the state of appetite under which it will be read, I shall be excusable 
if I pass over the description of that shore breakfast to which the last 
chapter was conveying the reader, and a small article with a white rag 
that “ walked the waters” like a “ fly through a glue-pot’’ was endeay- 
oring to convey myself. All that I can say is, that, had Dogberry been 
at the table, he would have maintained that other things than reading 
and writing came “by nature ;” though how four Germans, who in all the 
authority of light moustaches and heavy gutturals were seated at one 
end of the board, came, would have puzzled a quicker witted man than 
the captain of the watch. ‘That they were new-comers was testified 
by their voracity and soiled linen,—comers by sea, by the absence of 
mud on their clothes and color in their cheeks; and yet the “ Paler- 
mo” was the only vessel that had arrived within a day or two, and no 
such gentlemen did she bring. ‘The phenomenon of their presence di- 
vided my attention with the fare which our * ‘otel” furnished, and which 
was at least as substantial as a Scotch or even a New England meal; 
and with the peculiar nonchalance with which they swallowed fried 
fish, hot bread, mutton chops, prickly pears and preserves, wash- 
ing down this analysis of chaos with vin ordinaire and laughter 
such as one hears occasionally iu a menageric. Strength of lungs and 
preoceupancy gave the “ fatherland” a decided supremacy, so that my 
volatile Englisher was for the time silenced, and dispatched his tea and 
toast very much as we may suppose Mr. Caudle todo his, that is, when 
Mrs. ©. presides. ‘The “memorable disjune” being completed, each 
one retired ; those who had not shaved, to go through the form; and 
those who had to consult guide-books and plot out occupation for the 
day. Until these results shall be accomplished, | shall beg leave to 
give the reader some general idea of the island to which he has ac- 
companied me, reserving more particular description for such places as 
we inay hereafter explore in company. 

Sicily, at present but seldom visited by the traveler, and even when 
visited but slightly inspected, was, if we may credit historians, regard- 
ed in ancient times as a prize of the greatest value, and has attracted 
at different periods the ambition or the cupidity of almost every im- 
portant European power. Separated from one continent by a strait 
not wide enough tu afford any obstacle to peaceful communication, and 
yet a considerable protection from attack ; and removed scarce a hun- 
dred miles from another—blessed with a delicious climate, a soil of un- 
common fertility and mineral resources of great value—it has been 
since the days of its carliest settlers a possession grasped at and for a 
short period held by them all; and it exhibits at the present day some 
relics of almost every master. Its first inhabitants are familiar to the 
readers of Homer, as the Cyclops and Laestrygonians, and indeed, it 
might be added, to him only, since but little is heard of them elsewhere. 
The Sicani and Siculi in process of time expelled these aboriginal 
cannibals, and after the usual amount of warlike rivalry coalesced and 
became joint rulers of the island, only to be driven out in their turn, by 
the Greeks and Phu nicians, whose descendants finally to 
the Romans, then the masters of the world. Alter the sun of this na- 
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tion had set for ever, a people on the other side of the water placed 
their eves upon it, and Sicily became a Saracen conquest. None of 
the European conquests of that brave but fanatical race were perma- 
nent, and at length it fell a prey to the Normans, the conquerors of a 
sull larger and more powerful island in the North. It then became 
successively a French, a Spanish, and a Sardinian possession, and is 
now the most valuable but least productive part of the dominions of the 
King of Naples. The period at which it @as most distinguished 
through its Inhabitants, was that of its possession by the Greeks, and 
it then gave birth to men, the labors of whose minds have not been 
thought an unprofitable study even in the nineteenth century. ‘Theo- 
critus, the master of Virgil, Empedocles, the philosopher, Epicharmus, 
the father of Comedy, the historian Diodorus, Archimedes, Stersicho- 
rus, Dionysius the tragedian,—all these were Sicilians. In the earlier 
epochs ef mythology it was the scene of many fables, as familiar to us 
as “household words.” It was the favorite retreat of Hercules : there 
Minos was treacherously murdered, It was on the plains of Enna, 
that Proserpine was gathering flowers when love claimed her as queen 
oi the gloomy realm. Its volcano was the forge of Vulcan; Mount 
bryx still bears the name of the gigantic boxer ; and who is there that 
has torgotten the Seylla and Charybdis of his school-boy days ! 
lidependently of the attraction which arises from a mere connection 
with antiquity, it is of great interest to the modern traveler, from the 
fruits of that connection, and from its extreme natural beauty. ‘The 
temples of Agrigentum, the ruins of Syracuse, the solitary column of 
Sovesta, the confused remains of Selinuntium, are all gray with age, 
an! vet young in their beauty; and though the stupendous ice-peaks of 
Switzerland, the fertile plains of Lombardy, the valley of the Rhine, 
or the lake country of England, may have the precminence in their 
on pout of beauty, still | think it may safely be said that no country 
possesses an assemblage and variety of beauty so great as this hile 
island. Here is the gentle meandering stream, the quiet lake, the foam- 
ing, brawling torrent, the sounding waterfall ; here the wide expanse of 
plain enameled with flowers of every hue, the bold and rolling coun- 
iry, the deep valley, the precipitous hill, the flaming volcano ; here 
the bluff iron-bound coast and the beautiful sun-lit bay : here are the 
ine, and the olive, and the field of grain; the apple, the orange, the 
pomegranate ; the cork, the almond, the fig, the palm-tree ; the rose- 
bush, and the towering aloe; some of our own forest trees, and the 
pepper of the east; here is the beauty of a nature sublime as well as 
unpresuming—of action as well as of repose, of danger as well as of 
peaceful tranquillity. In short—but here comes my John Bull, book in 
hand, so good-bye to description, and— 

* We take a coach together of course, eh?” These were the first 
words that greeted me. and before I could answer, the flood-gates were 
opened, and a torrent of pent-up information was let loose upon me. 
‘Thus it commenced—* I say, you've no idea of what a place you have 
dropped upon ; "pon my word it’s wonderful ; take at least a week I’m 
sure ; do it up in a couple of days though, if we go together. ‘There's 
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monuments, and monasteries, and bronze rams—by the way, they say 
they are sumething quite decent, are those rams—iiark that ; and pal- 
aces and marinas, and small exhibitions of improvisatores to be met 
with anvwhere ; and old Saracenic remains, and | say, have you seen 
anv balconies vet’? they say the balconies are Saracenic, remember to 
look at them, will you?” “ Yes”—with difliculty squeezed in— 

“Then there are not one less than a hundred and fifty thousand dried 
men within a half a milg of the inn, and just as good as new, and al- 
together the place is decidedly beautiful, mountains and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Now the next thing is, what we must see first, and | 
think we had better call a coach, for I've no idea of being lost ull I've 
seen the balconies and brass rams, and | don’t want to give up the dried 
men either, unless absolutely necessary ; and after all, there is a female 
saint who was buried a little distance out of town, and has a gold frock 
on, Which musn't by any means be overlooked.” 

* Just as you please,” said I, “call a couple of coaches if you want, 
though my private opinion is that you'll call two more than can conve- 
niently attend just now.” 

“Why, vou don't mean there’s a funeral, or any thing of that kind, 
for the chambermaid told me that only one man had died here ina 
year,and he was an American, and they think he would have survived 
if his wife hadn’t been with him.” 

“ By no means,” said 1, * but [don’t think there’s a coach or any 
thing of that kind. | have seen a few mules, and a sedan-chair or 
two; but at any rate | don't perceive any licensed stand for cabs at hand, 
and so we had better walk.” 

“ Very weil,” said he, * but unless you have made inquiries, I shall 
take the liberty of investigating the horse-power of this town; for as 
to walking back from those smoked gwen—tor | take it for granted they 
are smoked—even if | walked there, it’s out of the question.” 

Accordingly he did institute an inquiry, which alter a long gesta- 
tion produced not merely a satisfactory answer, but “ horresco referens” 
a couple of Palermitan nags, with a Palermitan man, and a sort of cofkn 
on four wheels behind them. | lay it down as a first’ principle in 
traveling, when your companion procures a conveyance, to ask no ques- 
tions, but immediately enter; because, if he intends paying for it, you 
certainly have no right to complain ; if not, itis much better and equally 
satistactory, as will be found upon trial, to take out your grumbling 
on coachy, who wall probably never see you again, and who ex officio 
expects it, and will be disappoimted without it. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, L ascended a sort of Jacob's ladder of iron which, for all 1 know 
to the contrary, might be Saracenic like the balconies, and seated my- 
self on what that enlightened people never mistook fora cushion, I'm 
sure, if Irving tells the truth; along with my triend, his friend the pro- 
jector, and a friend of the party, who, like a town which happens to 
have elected an opposition ticket, the newspapers tell us “ has not yet 
been heard from,” but who will be called for when | bave a “ conven- 
ient season.” We were “ Arcades ambo,” that is, he and I; sprung 
from the same “ Ultima Thule” of civilization, and many an agreeable 
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day had we together, long after the projector and his friend were wast- 
ing their sweetness in the Conservative Club-room. 

When once tairly seated in our vehicle, the unanimous opinion ap- 
; peared to be that we should first direct our attention to the Jiwome or 

Cathedral, which would give us on our approach, a view of the ‘Toledo, 
the finest street in Palermo, and yratily at the same time the curiusity 
of our friend in respect to the baleomes. Accordingly we passed the 
word forward to our auriga, who immediately commenced operations 
on his team, First there was a vigorous application of the whip, the 
lash and handle being employed alternately, accompanied by a vicious 
E:-u-g-h from the driver ; this ery finally gave place to louder shouting, 
the justigation remaining as before, ull at length the steam was up, and, 
amid a torrent of Sicilian oaths, we perceived that we were under way. 
As in the province of the imagination there is but a step trom the sub- 
line to the ridiculous, so in our locomotion there was but a step from 
the stationary to the cork leg, and we flew over the smooth flags of the 
street, our conveyance swinging backwards and forwards like a ham- 
mock ina high wind, to our infinite diversion and the astonishment of 
by-standers, who, from the deference with which they regarded our par- 
ty, evidently took us for superior beings. 

According to promise, 28 soon as we were well under way, I called 
the attention of the Englishman to the relics of Saracen luxury, which 
inthe shape of balconies of every texture and pattern, iron and wood, 
to the number of about ten to each house, claimed his antiquarian rev- 
erence, and presented a feature in the scene in reality very striking, 
siuce they gave to the houses a light and airy appearance, quite im op- 
position to the usual style of Italian buildings. All of a sudden we 
came toa full halt, and my countryman, who was my viz-a-viz on the 
back seat, suddenly changed his position, and while his cigar encoun- 
tered my hat, to the entire destruction of its nap, he himself knocked 
the breath out of my body, by the sudden application of a hundred and 
filty weight, more or less, thereto. On recovering wind and relative 

position, | cast an eye on coachey, who was acting over again the open- 
ing scene, with improvements, and was, so far as 1 could construe his 
manwuvres, apologizing for the stoppage of his horses, by excessive 
activity on his own part. The fact was, that one of his horses was 
down, and with an ingenuity characteristic of the descendants of Ar- 
chimedes, he was endeavoring to raise him by what | venture to say 
no other nation under the sun would have thought of, viz: whipping the 
one that still kept his legs. ‘The result proved the correctness of the 
theory, though by no means the economy of the practice, and a vibra- 
tion of some five minutes more broucht us to the Cathedral, where we 
dismounted, sheok hands all round, to ascertain that the bones were in 
their proper places, and commanding our equipage to await us, entered 
the building. 

The Duomo embraces in its architecture both the Italian and Gothic 
stvles, and, standing in a spacious prasca, presents to the first glance an 
exceedingly imposing appearance. It was built to yards the close of 
the twelfth century, and is dedicated to Santa Rosalia, the lady whose 
“ gold track” excited our friend's curiosity. ‘The interior is exceedingly 
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striking, and not only by the turbaned capitals of granite columns 
which, to the number of eighty, support its vaulted roof, but by the in- 
laying in marbles and showy woods, the tracery of vine and leat work, 
wrought in the niches, as well as the peculiar character of the dome, 
proclaims it Saracen, if not in its original construction, at least In its 
main features, as it now exists. I[t contains but few paintings, and 
none of any note, and is remarkable simply for its tout ensemble, the 
picturesque groupings of its columns, and the dissimilarity to the ma- 
jority of Italian churches. It has, "tis true, some fine carving in wood, 
but by no means comparable to that so common in the Netherlands, and 
of which Vanbruggle was such a distinguished artist. In this church 
are the remains of Roger Guiscard, the first Norman conqueror of the 
island, and they are contained in a sarcophagus of rare stone, protect- 
ed by a Mosaic canopy, and surrounded by columns of porphyry. ‘The 
tomb is shown with considerable reverence, and indeed the same feel- 
ing seems always to attach to the memory of their Norman ancestors 
with those people in whom the memory exists, principally ciceréne and 
garzont dt prazeza. 

‘The church itself wants the solemnity, the awe-inspiring grandeur, 
which is a concomitant of Gothic architecture ; it has not the religious 
silence, and does not convey the impression of space, and height, and 
sirength, which one feels in the Gothic churches of Rouen, perhaps 
nowhere surpassed in their power of producing an impression at first 
sight; nor has ut the gorgeous dazzle of the Italian churches—the mass 
of gilding, the frescoes, the variety of marbles, the painting, and sculp- 
ture, which compose so much of the beauty of these edifices ; but it 
possesses a character singular to itself, a blending of the peculiarities 
of both the others, and one in some respects pleasing, in others disa- 
greeable to the eye ; but still, from a necessity imposed on most com- 
binations, where the component parts are not first decomposed and 
then united, it can vie with neither in the claim for elementary beauty, 
but must be willing, if it aspire to perfection at all, to claim it ina 
secondary and interior sphere, since the alterative is always the ser- 
vant of the creative power, ‘That which it possesses of Saracenic in 
its structure is exclusively its own; and though the range of sublimity 
is beyond the reach of this architecture, it excites pleasure, astonish- 
ment, or admiration, to an equal extent with the Italian, though in a 
different manner, by an exhibition of the results and proofs of wealth, 
rather than that of wealth itself. 

Leaving the Cathedral, we proceed to the church of La Martorana, 
and after admiring some silver gratings which separate the department 
of the Nuns from the great body of the church, and (at least myself) 
some two or three pairs of sparkling eyes and rusy lips, which were 
in course of being taught notto “ put their contidence in man,” tant pts, 
but looked like very unapt scholars, tant mieux, (really | am not sure 
that | have used these little expressions as Sterne recommends,) we left 
for La Chiesa dell’ olwella, which is one of the most highly orna- 
mented of the Palermitan churches, abounding in arabesques, in mare 
ble inlayings and paintings, and has a picture of some scriptural sub- 
ject, which the sexton, or he who answered to that ollicer with us, de- 
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clared was the work of Caravaggio, and extolled highly ; though, if he 
ever did it, he must have been either in love or liquor, as it has entirely 
wo happy and smiling a color for the ordinary character of that gen- 
tieman. ‘There was also a Holy Family, which the sexton debated for 
some time whether to father on Raphael or Giuleo Romano; but hav- 
ing probably heard the proverb, “ infor a penny in for a pound,” finally 
jaid on the first. 

‘There are perhaps few things that will strike a traveler of some little 
conversance with works of art, more forcibly than the discrepancy be- 
tween the ages, at death, of the most famous painters, and the amount 
of labor they are said to have performed. He sees painting after 
painting all attributed to one master, and all besides having the sanction 
of connotseurs for their legitimacy, exhibiting a similarity which, to his 
partially practiced eye, gives great plausibility to the statement ; and 
vet, if he will number these paintings, he will find that the unremitted 
wil of a century would be unable to complete, in some cases, half of 
what is laid at the door of one man. Moreover, when he considers 
that many of these painters died quite young, and that there were 
idlers as well as hard-working men among even these, the inconsist- 
ency 18 still more apparent. ‘The truth is, that all the allowance which 
can be made, if a man trusts his own judgment and has no regard to 
the “ ipse dixit” of a virtuoso, is, that the original sketch, or the de- 
sign, or the coloring, or the touching up, or the restoration, was pos- 
sibly, one or other of them, by the hand of the master; the bulk of the 
productions was the work of his scholars, or of other men. Rubens, 
more particularly, is loaded with productions, which there is a strong 
probability that he saw only when finished ; and in no other way can 
truth and the value of galleries be preserved, than by accepting such 
a compromise. Genius disregards time and space, perhaps; but the 
mixing of colors, and their application by the brush—to say nothing of 
the necessary drying, which in the studio is by no means so rapid a 
process as in a London wash-house—demands minutes of sixty sec- 
ouds, and hours of sixty minutes, 

As soon as we had laughed at the exhibitor, in our sleeves, but paid 
him in good carlini, which produced from John the single expression, 
“done by Jove,” we hastened to a couple more churches, one of which 
contuined a copy of a painting by Raphael, and the other a work by a 
Sicilian artist usually called Monrealese, from the town of his birth, 
both of merit, and then adjourned to the street, to settle a dispute 
which had arisen between the Englishman and my countryman, whom 
henceforward [ shall call D ‘The former was urging an imme- 
diate descent upon the * dried men,” to which a certain practical turn 
of mind impelled him, in preference to the inspection of temples and 
works of arts, while D , like a provident man, was, from, it may be 
the same feelings, for reserving them to the last.‘ When Greek meets 
Greek” we know what follows, generally ; but in this case, what fol- 
lowed was, that I tossed up the nearest approach to a copper that the 
Sicilian coinage allowed—heads entitling the “ dried men” to priortty, 
tails settling their consequence. A shrill and impatient cry, cochwere— 
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cochiere, answered by a subito eccelensa, and an application of Solo- 
mon’s rule, “ spare the rod,” &c. to horse-flesh, sutliciently indicated 
that heads had it; and after suffering our driver to go through the solemn 
farce of shaking the cushions, we re-entered, composed ourselves, and 
gave the order “to the Cappuchin convent’ where these individuals 
were “ put up.” 

Reader, have you ever seen a small scow lying at the dock when 
the steamboatarrives’ You have noticed its motion? Well, just such 
a peculiar movement did we experience in going to the convent—up, 
down, now this side, now the other, crack, snap, bounce, jolt, slide ; 
there we went, we in turn talking to, pummeling, consoling each 
other, driver swearing, whipping, and taking snuff from a match-box, 
not any of which occupations prevented his ogling the pretty peasant 
girls, who tripped by in their scarlet bodices and glossy black hair, 
evidently tickled to death at our novel appearance. We reached the 
convent, and driving through an arched gateway, entered a long pas- 
sage, at the end of which was the door of entrance to the Catacombs. 
The only tenants of this alley were a mule laden with vegetables, and 
a curly-headed boy, who appeared to have had a misunderstanding, by 
the way in which they mutually kicked at each other, and two or three 
priests dressed in their brown gowns, barefooted, and with their cowls 
thrown back. ‘They were all fat, all eating, and all dirty ; but one had 
the most superb beard that | ever saw on any body short of an Ar- 
menian. It was snow-white, thick and glossy, and reached to his gir- 
dle. Doubtless it was his cherished vanity, so complacently did he 
pass his hand over it—certainly, it was a beard to excuse a great deal 
of pride. I entered into conversation with its owner, and found hima 
kindly disposed, and by no means for the place, ignorant man ; he in- 
quired of my country without disbelieving my answer, as many others 
had done, on the ground that | was not black, which goes for some- 
thing ; besides, he talked in a fatherly way, seemed complimented by 
our visit, and dispatched a boy for the key. 

Virgil certainly mistook when he said, “ facilis descensus averni,” 
for the regions to which, under the guidance of our monk, we groped 
our way, were any thing but easy of approach ; unequal steps, stray 
bones and other refuse, cats miawling, vile smells, all reminding one of 
certain scenes in the “ Faery Queen.” ‘These were a few of the ele- 
ments of our “ facilis descensus,” and brought us at length into a vast 
cellar, somewhat inthe shape of a cross,and provided from floor to ceil- 
ing with shelves at intervals of a foot. On these shelves were ranged, 
in tiers one upon another, and stretching on either hand as far as the 
eye could penetrate the surrounding gloom, the embalmed bodies of 
those who had once been monks, as he who stood before us. There 
they lay, their dry and snuff-colored skulls grinning down from the 
shelves, and the black robe of serge covered with dust, or eaten by the 
moth, hanging loosely around their fleshless shanks and collapsed 
chests. Atintervals of about twelve fect were also bodies similarly 
prepared, placed in an upright position, and these, as having held supe- 
rior office during life, were represented in death with some badge of 
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their earthly disunction stull in their hands; while the skulls of those 
bodies which had proved tatlures, and which could not be preserved in 
jull, were ranged around on brackets in an order truly mathematical. 
Certainly the coup d’ ail was striking, and our guide tok snuff while 
we enjoyed it. Atlength, after a proper sacrifice of time to sentiment, 
he advanced and we followed. ‘Then commenced a series of pretty 
jutle biographies, which | listened to at the time, but have since most 
culpably forgotten; a sort of moral lecture, with dried specimens, which 
was interrupted from time to time by the scampering of a cat, which 
would leave its perch on a monk's breast, scared at our approach, or 
set up a melancholy yawl, which was repeated with a sort of damp 
echo trom tie dark recesses around us, as we disturbed its repose. 
Leaving this silent charnel-house, we entered another apartment, 
similar in arrangement, but smaller than the first, appropriated to the 
bodies of females, who were either benefactresses of the Convent, or 
in some other way entitled to a grave within its walls. Glass cases 
were provided for the ladies—a luxury dispensed with by the males— 
within which they were placed in all the paraphernalia of holiday cos- 
iume. One there was who had been a princess in the island, young 
and beautilul, surpassingly so, if | believed the monk ; she had been 
swept away by a plague at the age of sixteen. ‘There she stood, in 
jull ball ature, her brown and withered face enclosed in a quilling of 
the finest lace ; her skeleton hands cased in white kid gloves ; her feet 
in white satin slippers, and an embroidered satin dress hanging round 
ler shapeless figure like the mainsail of a wood-sloop in a calm—and 
yet she had been beautiful. 1 thought of Lucian’s dialogues, and the 
scene with “the grave-digger,” and took snuff with the monk who was 
smiling at me. There was also an apartment for children, and one 
supplementary to No. 1, to which the bodies were removed from the 
laboratory, Where they were embalmed ; but 1 think a sufficient idea 


can be gathered of the Catacombs of Palermo from what | nave 


already said, to dispense with further description. 

The process of preparing the mummies—for a species of mummy 
they cetainly are—L do not perfectly understand, though from our guide 
| gathered that it was somewhat as follows :—As soon as the corpse 
has remained a suflicient time above ground to prove that life is ex- 
tinct, it is removed to a room rendered nearly air-tight. It is then sus- 
pended over a dense smoke of certain woods and gums, renewed from 
time to time, and passes in this condition about three months. The 
ilesh has by this time become dry and shrunken, and the odor has to a 
yreat extent left it. It is taken thence to another room, where it is 
straightened, examined, and any imperfection discovered, and if prac- 
ticable, remedied, or if satisfactory, is clothed in its robes, and exposed 
to the action of another fumigation, less penetrating, but drying and 
hardening ; after a long continuance in which it is in condition to be 
shelved. 

The oldest monk there was, if I mistake not, upwards of five hun- 
dred years old, and so well was he preserved, that our white-bearded 
conductor rattled his tongue against the jaws as one shakes a bean in 
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its dried pod, with the simple eccolo ! and smiled, though sadly. After 
satisfying our curiosity, we spent some minutes in conversation with 
our attendant, and never did | put a piece of money into a man’s hand 
so cheerfully as into his. [le bid us addio, as we mounted our car- 
riage, and [| was alist sad at parting with him—so sad that I was si- 
lent. If | was in this condition, however, by no means were my com. 
panions like me; and it was entertaining enough to listen to their re- 
marks, a general comparison of notes ensuing among the rest of the 
party, on emerging into outer air. One was decidedly in favor of the 
men’s department; |) ,as an American, stood up for the ladies; 
John Bull told us, in the confidence of his heart, that he had all along 
thought that “ tongue dodge” was a humbug, parchment, or something 
of that sort, but now he was convinced of his mistake, for while the 
monk was not looking, he had tried it with his penknife. Alas! alas! 
for our nature. 

Urged by the sight of a carlino, held artistically between the thumb 
and fure-linger, our driver was fairly standing up to his work, and blows 
“like wintry hail” descended on the doomed beasts. We fairly 
skipped over the road, our horses doing their best, and their merciless 
tormentor still exacting more, and intimating that he was in earnest, 
not more by his whip, full six inches shorter in the lash than when we 
started, than by a certain short rabid shrick which from time to time 
escaped him, and distinctly told all listeners that the perpetrator was 
wide awake. (onder such auspices we made great time, and arrived at 
our hotel in capital humor, to hear that we had fifteen minutes to dress 
before dinner, and would probably meet some agreeable company at 
that meai—a duplicate greeting, of course more pleasant when served 
by a landlord than a sheril’s officer. We accordingly paid coachey, 
who bowed tll | thought he would break in two pieces, then mounted 
his box, gave utterance to the fatal “ /-u-g-h,” and when I last saw 
hin, was applying the lash vigorously, getting headway on, preparatory 
to a turn round the corner. 

The dinner at which we met again was a meal whose very smell 
would have crazed a Grahamite, and spoke volumes for either the nat- 
ural productions of the island or the ingenuity of the cook, producing 
causes that are often confounded abroad by the young traveler, who 
knows “all is not gold that glitters,” but has not yet learnt that all is 
not pheasant that has the head, legs, wings, and tail of that bird, nor 
doth all “divide the hoof” that is paid for as beef. It realized our an- 
ticipations, as well by what surrounded as what was upon the board. 
Our Germans of the breakfast were clustered in a group at one end, 
but with the added sobriety of dress-coats and a fast since morning; 
next to them (for remember that the table d'hote system prevailed at 
the “ Trinacria”) came some Italians, who, being at home, appeared to 
deem that a sutlicient apology for not making themselves so, and were 
polite and well bred ; then some Englishmen, and finally one of my 
countrymen and his wife. ‘Thanks to their conversation and reminis- 
cences of home, the eating hour passed rapidly and agreeably away. 
The decanters were refilled, the ladies (there was but one, but non m'im- 
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porta quello,) retired ; cigars began to glow between lips as well beard- 
jess as moustached, and our Anglo-Saxon party settled down to Aod- 
nobhing, and a discussion of the Italian opera. 

The styles of Bellini, Rosini, Donizetti, and Verdi, the new com- 

ers, whose productions were at that time creating quite a sensation 
throughout Italy, had all their peculiar champions, and snatches from 
the works of each one were sung from memory. Anecdotes of the 
composers were told, and a range of conversation introduced, which 
brought out the information, the wit, the memory, of each one. Honest, 
good-natured merriment, was at its height, when our host interrupted 
us by the information that a pruna donna of considerable reputation was 
that evening to perform at ed teatro Cecilia, and should by all means be 
heard. We, of course, jumped at the proposal en masse, and calling 
our valet de place—for these gentlemen are as indispensable to the 
proper seeing of a town, as currant-jelly to the proper eating of a shoul- 
der of South Down— made all speed towards the opera-house. ‘To ob- 
tain a box was out of the question ; so we modestly took seats in the 
pit—a very different place though from the shilling Hades of the 
Bowery or Walnut street,—and, until the curtain rose, amused ourselves 
by gazing at the occupants of what we were unable to procure, prior- 
ity being of course given to what some one has ungallantly styled “the 
softer sex.” ‘The ladies of Palermo have, doubt not, had their 
enlob, or if they have not, it must have been for the reason that the 
rose finds no painter; and while | admit that the woiwen of the lower 
classes, not only here but throughout the island, are, on the whole, not 
very handsome, with, however, some notable exceptions ; still, to me, 
the expression of some dozen faces in the opera-house tfat might, 
would atone for a nation of frights. Ven, Vidie—the crash of some 
hundred instruments in the opening overture of “ la Somnambula,” was 
all that prevents my writing victus fui. ‘Throughout the house all was 
ina moment silent, till the appearance of the star drowned even the 
music with applause. She was a fine, a very fine singer, a good ac- 
tress, and a pretty woman, and went through her part with much effect, 
though she scarcely merited the rank of a first rate prima. | saw her 
again, on the following night, and liked her better, though the second 
time only in selections. 

With her final bow we made our exit, and then discovered, for the 
first time, on leaving the door, that our valet was nowhere to be found. 
We called till we were hoarse, shouting every name that we thought a 
Palermitan father could decently give his son, but all in vain. We ac- 
cordingly had nothing for it but to lock arms, bear in mind the old 
truism, “vacuus viator,” &c., light a cigar, and follow our noses. 
The mere sensation of being lost in a strange town, more especially if 
it happens to have a reputation none the best, and streets none the 
widest or best lighted, is a disagreeable one at first, but it becomes from 
frequency the very opposite. 1 had lost my way in Marseilles in the 
dav time; in Genoa at night, in a snow-storm; in Rome at least twice 
a day during the first week ; at Leghorn the first morning, and at Na- 
ples the first afternoon ; so that losing any thing but property or reputa- 
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tion at this late period, had all the fascination of an old habit, with the 
additional zest of being enjoyed in company. 

How long we had wandered | can by no means accurately state, 
perhaps two hours and a half, to be within bounds, when a halt was 
called. As a wanderer in the pathless forest, with the first snow-flake 
spitting in his face, draws close to his bosom his only hope, the tinder. 
box ; so our first impulse was to gather together, into one case, the few 
cigars that still remained tous. A light flashed across our path as we 
were thus engaged, and when our eyes saw through the glare, we per- 
ceived that we stood upon the very brink of a—small cafe. ‘To enter, 
to demand cotlee, and our way home, was the work of a moment: not 
so speedy was the satisfaction of our demands. Cotlee there was, but 
no sugar; the way doubtless existed, but no one knew it, or, as one of 
the party after rescue maliciously observed, no one knew how to ask 
it in the vernacular—but that’s slander ; so out we went again, and 
tramped on as before. Allthings terrestrial, of which | consider walk- 
ing the streets at night most decidedly one, have au end, saith the phi- 
losopher; so had we, and my end was to find the feather bed of No. 6 
positively delicious, just as a small mantle clock struck the second of 
the small hours. 


SONG. 


SET TO MUSIC, 


I. IIT. 
I non for thee! T long for thee ! I weer for thee! I weep for thee! 
From morning until night. At twilight’s dewy hour, 
I pine to meet thy sunny glance, When thought keeps holy Sabbath, ia 
As a prisoner pines for light. Her lone and stilly bower. 
All night, till morn, I dream of thee, A sadness stealeth o'er my soul, 
In strange, enchanting dreams, Like a soft and viewless spell, 
Which glow as bright, and fade as fast That moveth me to bitter tears 
As morning's rosy beams. I strive in vain to quell. 
II. IV. 


I sian for thee! Tsigh for thee! Oh, tedious time ! Oh, weary heart! 
Amid the joyous throng, 


Where mirth and music join their hands = Each moment seems a long, long life 


The hours are days, the days are years; 


And lightly dance along. Of thanks, and hopes, and fears. 
No mirth is glad, no song is sweet, Oh, blest the time which brings again 

No form is fair to me ; The loved and absent back to me! 
For oh! my thoughts are far away— Till then, adieu! adieu! till then 

I sigh, I sigh fo- thee. I Lona, I sicu, | weer for thee! 
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DANIEL BOONF. 


DANIEL BOONE. 
(Concluded.) 


We left Colonel Boone pursuing his favorite pastime in the 
woods of Kentucky. But he longed to be with his family, and de- 
termined that they too should have a home in this Eden. Having 
chosen a spot for their settlement, on the banks of the Kentuchy 
river, he and his brother turned their faces homeward, and after an 
absence of nearly two years, reached North Carolina. After a brief 
period, with five families besides his own, Boone set out a second 
ume for Kentucky. ‘The party was soon joined by another, con- 
sisting of forty men, ‘They traveled on in high spirits, but, alas! a 
sad fate awaited this happy band. On the tenth of October, while 
passing through a narrow gap of the Alleganies, the shrill war-cry of 
the savage suddenly burst upon their ears. The work of destruction 
commenced, Six of the whites were slain, among whom was the 
oldest son of Daniel Boone. ‘The party was now dispirited, and when 
the last sad office for the dead had been performed, they retraced their 
steps to the nearest settlement, which was forty miles back, on Clinch 
river. Doone remained here with his family eight months, and then 
accepted au appointment from Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, to con- 
duct a party of surveyors into the country which he had discovered. 
The duties of this mission were performed with such unexpected sue- 
cess and safety, that His Excellency was induced to repose still more 
contidence in our pioneer, and therefore appointed him, with the rank of 
Captain, to take command of the garrisons. ‘These garrisons had been 
raised to protect the Virginia frontiers from the incursions of the Shaw- 
nees, Whom, it will be remembered, the wanton butchery of the friendly 
chief Logan, by Colonel Cresop, had driven into a bloody war. ‘Thus, 
in spite of himself, the fame of “ the man of the woods” was beginning 
to spread abroad, and we soon find him acting in a more dignified ca- 
pacity, Atthe solicitation of a company of North Carolina gentle- 
men, of whom Colonel Richard Henderson was the principal man, 
Boone attended an Indian council, at Watauga, and purchased from the 
Cherokees a tract of land, lying on the south side of the Kentucky 
river. Having furnished him with an armed band of brave and prudent 
men, and having given him discretionary powers, the company next 
solicited him to make a road to the Kentucky river. While perform- 
ing this laborious task, four of his best men fell victims to savage 
cruelty, and five were wounded, No sooner had he reached the des- 
tined point, than he commenced a fort. While this was being con- 
structed, he was attacked several times by the Indians, but only one of 
his men was killed. In honor to the great and fearless pioneer, the 
party called this first settlement in the western wilderness Lvones- 
borough. 

Boone returned, as soon as his business would permit, to Clinch 
tiver, and removed his family to this place. His heart's desire was 
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now attained—he had a home in Kentucky. “ My wife and daughter,” 
he tells us with pride and exultation, “ were the first white women that 
ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky river.” The settlers were 
soon gladdened by the arrival of Colonel Calaway and family, from 
North Carolina. It was now spring, and the men were busily engaged 
in clearing land and planting corn. Colonel Calaway’s two daughters 
and Boone’s were accustomed to walk out around the fort and gather 
flowers to adorn their humble homes. One pleasant afternoon in 
July, while rambling through the woods, they were tempted, by the 
beautiful flowers, to wander away farther than usual. They were spied 
by a party of Indians, suddenly made captive and hurried away. 
Night came, but the young ladies did not return—perhaps they were 
lost !—they might be prisoners! ‘The alarm was given and Boone, 
with eight chosen men—of whom Col, Calaway was one—instantly 
set out im pursuit. ‘The savages had adopted every precaution to pre- 
vent the whites from tracking them. But the girls, no less cunning 
than their captors, had the presence of mind to drop (not “ scarfs, laces, 
and furbelows,’—trappings of modern date, but) shreds of their hand- 
kerchiets and pieces of their garments by the way. This enabled 
the pursuers to find and keep the trail. At the close of the second 
day, on reaching a slight eminence, our hero sees in the dim dis- 
tance the Indian camp-fire. The plan for rescuing the girls is leit 
entirely to Boone’s judgment. He selects Colonel Calaway from 
the party, to accompany him, and stations one other at a favor- 
able position for giving the signal, ‘The remaining six he conceals 
under the brow of a neighboring hill. With noiseless tread and in 
breathless silence the two anxious parents approach the camp. About 
twenty Indians are seensleeping. But where are their children? On 
creeping a little further through the bushes they espy another camp, 
andin ittheir daughters “sleeping in each other’s arms.” ‘Two able- 
bodied warriors guard them,—one apparently asleep. Calaway is to 
shoot him if he awakes, while Boone seizes and strangles the other. 
But most unfortunately, our hero had for once made a miscalculation. 
‘The guards were both wide awake ; and as he approached they suddeal 
sprang forth, and the keen savage war-hoop echoed and rang thro 
the forest. Boone and Calaway were instantly seized and their hands 
tied behind them. An Indian council was immediately called by the 
blowing of a horn, and it was resolved that the prisoners should suffer the 
penalty of death. But as to the manner in which this was to be in- 
flicted, the Indians disagreed. Some were for burning them at the 
stake. Some for blind-folding and shooting them off the block. Others 
thought they should be made to run the gauntlet; while others still 
proposed hanging them, and were even stripping bark off the trees, and 
making ropes with which to consummate their hellish intentions. But 
sucha death was thought too ignominious for the daring fathers of beau- 
tiful maidens. It was therefore unanimously agreed that they should 
be tomahawked. In pursuance of their plan the Indians now lash 
the helpless prisoners to trees. ‘Two “big warriors” with toma- 
hawks in hand are stationed before them, while the rest are singing 
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their war-songs and dancing, as is their custom. At length, the crit- 
ical time arrives—the signal for execution is given, the tomahawks are 
playing about their heads, and death seems at last to have arrived. At 
this instant the crack of rifles rings through the forest. ‘The two war- 
riors fall dead. Another and yet another rifle is discharged, and as 
many more Indians fall, while the remainder are put to flight. ‘The 
cords are loosed from Boone and Calaway—ihe young ladies are res- 
cued and soon in their fathers’ arms. At the expiration of another 
forty-eight hours we find the happy company around their own pleasant 
fire-side at Boonesborough. 

The Indians now seeing houses built and the forests cleared, sus- 
pected that the whites intended to drive them away, and became more 
violent in their animosities than ever, A series of conflicts more or 
less bloody ensued, and in the spring of 1777 a party of one hundred 
savages attacked Boonesborough. ‘Though repulsed on their first as- 
sault with considerable loss, they retired only to reinforce their num- 
bers and make a more determined attack. A constant fire was kept up 
for forty-eight hours ; but finding all their efforts fruitless, they sud- 
denly raised a yell and departed, having suffered severely. In the fort, 
but one man was slain and two wounded. 

It was shortly after this that an incident in Boone's history occurred 
which has been deemed worthy of a distinguished memorial. Having 
gone with a party to the Bluelicks, (a spot nearly opposite the present 
site of Cincinnati, and now frequented by the burghers of that city as 
a fashionable watering place,) in order to replenish the supply of salt at 
the fort, he strayed alone into the woods with his rifle, and suddenly 
encountered two Indian warriors armed with muskets. Retreat being 
impossible, the keen hunter sprang behind a large tree. As the In- 
dians approached he exposed himself on the side of the tree, and 
one of them fired at him, but he dodged the ball. The other was in- 
duced to discharge his musket in the same way and with as little ef- 
fect. Our hero then stepping from behind the tree shot one of them 
down in the act of reloading ; but seeing the other almost ready to 
fire, he drew his hunting-knife, sprang forward, and with his left hand 
warding off the blow of the tomahawk, with his right he plunged the 
blade into the heart of his infuriated foe. ‘The two Indians lay dead at 
his feet. No one who visits Washington City, fails to notice over the 
southern door of the rotunda of the Capitol the memorial of this daring 
deed. 

Our hero, however, was not so successful in all his encounters. A 
day of captivity was at hand. Early the next year, while out on a 
hunting excursion, he was seized by a party of Frenchmen and Indians, 
and with him a number of his men. ‘They were carried first to Old 
Chilicothe—an Indian town situated on the Litthke Miami—and thence 
to Detroit; where they were kindly received by Gov. Hamilton, the 
British commander at that post. All the prisoners were released for a 
small sum except Boone, but for him the Indians would receive no 
ransom, whether it was that they had become attached to him or that 
they feared him as too dangerous anenemy. ‘The party who had charge 
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of him soon commenced their march back to Old Chilicothe. In the 
suburbs of the village they halted, showed the head of their prisoner, 
painted his face with their war-paint, and placed in his hand a long 
white staff ornamented with the tails of wild animals. 
In this half-savage attire he was led into the village and conducted 
to a dirty hut, where sat a squaw bewailing the death of her son, a 
oung brave of the tribe. According to a custom of the nation, it was 
o- province to decide the fate of the captive. She was propitious— 
adopted him as her son, and his life was saved. Having now by Indian 
custom become one of the tribe, he exerted himself, from motives 
of policy, to secure their respect and confidence. He soon rose to 
a seat in their council, and as they were assembled one morning he 
heard with surprise a plan proposed for a general attack on Boones- 
borough. Determined now to escape at all hazards, though enter- 
ing with apparent zeal into their preparations, he was, in a few days, 
with a large party of warriors, in full march for his devoted home. 
In vain did he watch for an opportunity to effect his purpose, till one 
morning a deer dashed across their path, and our hunter, true to 
his nature, gave chase. He was soon out of sight of his savage 
companions, and by forced marches reached Boonesborough soon 
enough to put the fort in readiness for the intended attack, ‘The In- 
dians, after delaying a few days for reinforcements, appeared in front 
of the fort, under the command of twelve renegade Frenchmen, of 
whom Duquesne was the principal. ‘They demanded of Boone, in the 
name of His Britanic Majesty, to surrender the station; and their 
summons was backed by a formidable array of five hundred chosen 
warriors. ‘lo his comrades Boone said, “ death is better than cap- 
tivity; and to the enemy he firmly replied, “ we shall defend our 
fort while a man of us lives. We laugh at your preparations: we are 
ready for you, and thank you for the time you have given us. ‘Try 
your shoulders upon our gates as soon as you please—they will hardly 
give you admittance.” Hlaving failed to terrify, the enemy attempted 
to deceive the garrison, An Indian chief advanced under a flag of 
truce, declaring that since it was impossible to make them prisoners, as 
Governor Hamilton had ordered, they were willing to make a treaty for 
peace, if nine of Boone's men would come out for this purpose. To 
this Boone agreed, on condition that the conference should be held 
within rifle shot of the fort. He suspected some treachery ; so hav- 
ing selected eight men, distinguished for their strength and activity, 
and having instructed those who remained to fire upon the foe 
if necessary, he sallied forth to meet the thirty Indian chiefs. After a 
friendly interview, the terms of the treaty were agreed upon, papers 
drawn up, signed, and delivered. “ And now,” said the chiefs, “ it is 
customary with us, on all such occasions, for two Indians to shake 
the hands of each white man that signs the treaty, as a token of the 
warmest friendship.” 
The shaking of hands commenced, but the gripe of friendship proved 
a grapple to make them prisoners, and a swarm of savages rushed upon 
them. Some oi the assailants were shot by men in the fort—others 
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were thrown off, and amid the confusion produced by random firin 
and savage yells, our little party of nine rushed through the crowd 
succeeded in gaining the fort. Boone was slightly wounded. 

A brisk fire commenced on both sides, and was kept up nine days. 
The Indians, now despairing of success in open warfare, with the 
advice of Duquesne, set themselves about digging a trench, in or- 
der to turn the current of the river, let water into the fort, and 
thus drive out the occupants. Boone, soon apprized of their move- 
ments by the discoloration of the water, cut a counter trench to 
interrupt their design. At length, on the thirteenth day, sick of a game 
so unprofitable, they suddenly disappeared. We are told that the In- 
dians lost two hundred, among whom were thirty-seven chief warriors ; 
while the whites had only two men killed and four wounded. One can 
judge with what perseverance the Indians prosecuted this siege, when 
wid that the whites gathered one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
weight of bullets that had been shot at them. 

During Boone's confinement at Old Chilicothe, his wife, having given 
upall hope of ever seeing him again, returned to her friends in North 
Carolina. He followed her thither, and moved a second time to Ken- 
tucky, a younger brother accompanying him. Soon after their arrival, 
(Oct. 1780,) as they were returning from a scouting expedition, they 
were fired upon by a party of Indians. Boone's brother fell dead by 
his side. He shot the foremost Indian, then seizing his brother's 
rifle, leveled another and ran. His only chance of escape was to dis- 
tance them. ‘They trailed him with a dog three miles. Meanwhile, 
he reloaded his rifle and availed himself of an opportunity to shoot the 
doy ‘Thus he made good his escape and reached Boonesborough in 
sitety. ‘The history of the savages for the next six months is a tale 
of stratagems, burnings, captures, and murders, all of which we omit, 
aud come to speak of the attack made upon Bryant's station, a strong 
hold near Lexington, by five hundred Indians under the command of 
the villains Girty and MeKee. When these wretches had matured 
their plans, the Indians were summoned to Girty’s cabin, who spoke to 
them of their once beautiful hunting-grounds, filled with buffaloes and 
deer, the intrusion of his white brethren, the blood of the red man 
that had stained the earth, and the vengeance which they must have. 
He then gave them instructions as to their march and the mode of 
attack. His harangue was answered by yells from hundreds of sav- 
ave mouths, nd the dead march was begun, “ Simon Girty with ruf- 
fled shirt and soldier-coat taking the lead.” 

On the night of the fifteenth of August they commenced the attack. 
Boone was never caught napping—he was ready, and gave them a 
warm reception—so warm that they soon retreated with a heavy loss. 
The next morning Girty approached the fort near enough to be 
heard, mounted a stump, and with a flag of truce in hand cried, “ if 
you surrender promptly no blood shall be shed; but if you will not, 
know then that our cannons and reinioreements are near at hand. 
We will battle down your pickets as we did at Riddle’s and Mar- 
tin’s station; every man of you shall be slain.” Here he was in- 
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terrupted by some one crying out from the fort, “ shoot that rascal.” 
“Tam ab a flag of wane” replied Girty ; “do you know who it is 
that speaks to you?” Whereupon our hero answered, “ know you? 
yes, we know you well. Know Simon Girty? Yes; he is the ren- 
egado cowardly villain who loves to murder women and children, es- 
cially those of his own people ! Know Girty’ Yes; his father must 
ne been a panther. I have a worthless dog that kills sheep; instead 
of shooting him, I have named him Simon Girty. You expect cannons 
and reinforcements, do you! Cowardly wretches like you, that make 
war upon women and c ildren, would not dare to touch them off, if you 
had them. We expect reinforcements too, and a sufficient number to 
give a short account of the murderous crew that follows you. Even if 
you could battle down our pickets, 1, for one, hold your comrades in 
too much contempt to shoota rifle at them. | would not waste powder 
and lead upon you. Should you ever enter our fort, 1 am ready for 
vou. We = roasted a number of hickory switches, with which we 
mean to whip you and your naked cut-throats out of the country.” 
Amid the shouts of the Indians and the jeers of the whites, Girty de- 
scended from the stump. After another fruitless attempt, the savages 

departed, leaving thirty of their number slain. 
oone, with a force of one hundred and a men, under the 
command of Colonels Todd and ‘Trigg, Majors Harland and Bulger, 
Captains Gordon and McBride, pursued and overtook them at a re- 
markable bend in Licking river. ‘The savages at first fled precipitately, 
‘The pursuers crossed the river where the enemy rallied, formed in line 
and waited the attack. ‘They joined battle. ‘The contest continued 
only fifteen minutes. Boone was compelled to retreat with a loss of 
sixty men. He was the only officer surviving, and his second son 
was among the dead. They suffered severely during the flight. Some 
were killed as they entered the river, others as they swam, and others 
still as they ascended the opposite bank. Col. Logan, with a large 
force, reached the place of action, but too late. Had he arrived a litle 
sooner, the defeat might have been a victory. Boone, in company 
with Gen. Clark, again commenced the pursuit. ‘lhe Indians, ap- 
prized of the superior force of the whites by their runners, fled 
in confusion. ‘The whites hurried through their towns, killed a num- 
ber of the enemy, took a few prisoners, destroyed their provisions, and 
swept the country with desolation. ‘The Indians now gave up all 
hope of successfully contending against the colonists. 

With the return of peace, Boone betook himself again to his darling 
passion. Buta cloud came over his happiness. American enteprise 
pressed upon him, and he was defrauded of his lands by some trick of 
the law. Fired by stories of grizzly bears, butfuloes, beavers, and 
otters that were to be found in Missouri, he resolved to remove thither. 
It was a matter of surprise to see this aged veteran, whose locks had 
grown white in his country’s service, wending his way to a new coun- 
try. The ferryman, as he set him across the river at Cincinnati, asked 


him why he was leaving the comforts of home for the wilderness! 
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“ Too much crowded, too much crowded,” said he ; “ | want more elbow 
room.” He reached Missouri and settled about fifty miles above St. 
Louis. Here was the “ paradise for a hunter.” The people lived in 
primitive ee The country was then in possession of the 
French and Spanish. Boone's character for integrity and courage was 
soon known. He received a grant of two thousand acres from the 
Spanish authorities, and was appointed commandant over the dis- 
trict of St. Charles, which office he held until Missouri was purchased 
by our government. He complained of being again crowded, but was 
wo old to move, nor was there any place to go to. He continued 
to be a hunter and trapper till the very day of his death. He died 
without a struggle, with no disease but old age, in his eighty-eighth 
year, full of sylvan honor and renown. It is related that he was found 
dead in the woods, with his’ in his arms. Such an end was 
equally appropriate and natural to the life of a man, whose adventurous 
name will live forever in the ope of border civilization. 
. 


ict 


After the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century since the hero of 


our sketch rested from his labors, the remains of both him and his ?ffe ° 


were brought back to his own beloved Kentucky. On the thirteenth 
of September, 1845, myriads of human beings crowded upon the beau- 
ulul eminence, from which about seventy years before he had looked in 
upon the promised land, ‘The thundering tread of buffaloes no longer 
resounded at its base, but the busy hum of industry had filled the 
silence. No longer over a boundless prairie 


“ The wild grass waved in long and lofty billows, 
Tossing white flowers like foam on many a crest :” 


but works of art and taste, the homes of enlightened men, beautified 
the great plain below. Still was there an atmosphere of solitude about 
the spot sclected for the final resting-place of the great pioneer. Na- 
ture had here been allowed to retain her own charms, and the spirit of 
the departed hero could easily be imagined to be hovering over so 
lovely a place. And as we can believe that the tastes and desires of 
men are exalted when freed from the contaminations of a sensual 
world, would not his pure soul rejoice in the prospect of human happi- 
ness, now visible there, more than his earthly hopes had brightened at 
the same scene when it was but a hunter's paradise? There was the 
harvest of the seed he had sown and nourished at the expense of his 
blood and the loss of those most dear tohim. ‘The solemn crowd who 
were present at his second interment, were only his children, for he 
had provided for them this home of theirs. His wife was with him, 
It was indeed fit that the devoted, courageous, enduring wife of his 
bosom should sleep at his side. ‘The dead march sounded. The long 
train moved on. In front with its military escort was borne the hearse 
that contained the dust of the noble dead, drawn by four white 
horses. Flowers and evergreens, fit emblems of one who loved them 
well, were scattered profusely over it. Men, renowned for bravery, for 
VOL. x1 16 
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eloquence, for station, and for character, walked as pall-bearers to the 
illustrious departed. ‘The Sabbath Schools poured the bright faces of 
childhood along the crowded paths. Women, in the charms of dignity 
and loveliness, were also there. The orator arose. The virtues of 
the illustrious dead were unfolded, dwelt upon, and extolled. Prayers 
and praises went up to heaven for the gift of great and good men, who 
had honored and blessed their race. ‘The coffin was lowered, and 
thousands of his posterity united in casting the tokens of their last 
farewell upon all that remained of Daniel Boone—* earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” He has returned—nome. 

So Napoleon returned to France ; but it was the warrior tres, 
to the toy of his vain ambition. Boone returned to the land he 
discovered, defended, and almost created. Napoleon came back to 
those whom he had deprived of fathers, brothers, and children, amid 
the silent curses of factions and the enthusiasm of national vanity, 
Boone came amid the tearful gratitude of thousands, with one ac- 
cord invoking benisons on his name and memory. Napoleon came 
dead, where he could not have been received living. Boone was a 
voluntary wanderer, brought home under his pall by those who would 
gladly have welcomed him living with festal wreaths and shouts of joy. 


FORMS AND FORMALISM. 


* Anove the reach of time or storm, 
Playmate of the blessed ones up yonder, 
She amid the flowers of light doth wander, 
Godlike ‘mid the Gods, undying Fors.” 
translated by Dwienrr. 


Tue Spiritual, in this world, is inseparably bound up in the Material. 
Mind is encased in matter. Every thing that affects the case, affects 
likewise what it contains. If the body is gratified, so is the mind. If 
the wo | suffers, the mind suffers too. If the a is diseased, and 

a 


battered, and broken down, the mind also becomes shattered, its energy 
and vitality destroyed. It must go where the body goes—stay where 
the body stays—come in contact with whatever surrounds the body. 
The soul has not the power to abstract itself from the matter in which 
it is enveloped. It cannot be everywhere, and see and hear every 
thing, as spirit, unfettered spirit, must and does. Even if at times it 
is able to transport itself away from the flesh, and commune with 
things invisible, it is soon called back by corporeal desires and feel- 
ings, and forced to attend to the actual and present. ‘Thus mind and 
body have an absolute and unconditional union—a union which can 
never be dissolved so long as life continues. 

Mind is not only shut up in matter, but each individual mind has its 
own prison-house, in which it is closely confined. Each stands alone 
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and isolated, and would remain in solitary confinement for life, if it 
could not communicate with other minds by means of outward signs. 
‘There can be in this world no such thing as intercourse of spirit with 
spirit. ‘The mind is entirely dependent for the power to make known 
its thoughts, choices, volitions, upon the material creation around it. 
Of itself it is utterly helpless. If it has an idea which it would share 
with others, it must endeavor to indicate this idea by embodying it in 
some physical and personal act, or look abroad over the natural world 
to find some form which will express it. Hence the forms of the ma- 
terial creation, and the forms of outward and personal action, become 
the necessary expressions of thought. ‘The mind must employ these 
or none. Spiritual signs have no existence. Matter must furnish all 
symbols. ‘lhe world of inward thought has a necessary connection 
with the world of outward form. In the one is found the essence, in 
the other the sign. ‘The one produces ideas, the dictates of that invis- 
ible power, the soul ; the other affords the means by which these ideas 
are brought out into the actual and visible world, are made known to 
all minds, and stand imperishable for all future generations. 

Yet, though man is compelled to resort to the external world for 
forms under which to express his ideas, it will be found that nature has 
furnished a far better supply of these than might at first view be con- 
jectured. Man is not obliged to look out among a chaos of forms— 
mere arbitrary creations of matter—and pick out one by which, with 
much trouble, and twisting, and turning, oe may, perhaps, be able to 
communicate athought. If it were so, the Anti-Formalist would indeed 
be right—the more we spiritualized the better, and we could not do too 
much in trying to make the mind independent of the body. But it is 
not so. Every thing in the outward world is adapted to express some 
particular idea. Man has only from a multitude of signs to select the 
one he requires. ‘That thus matter and mind have a real and definite 
connection, and were created with express reference to each other, is 
no new or visionary notion. It has been the impression of the great- 
est intellects, and is supported by strong evidence. ‘ Metaphors,” says 
Richter, “are proofs of the fundamental unity of the intellectual and 
material worlds.” These figurative expressions of abstract truths are 
not arbitrary, but are founded upon some real resemblance between the 
thing that signifies and the idea that is signified. What can be the na- 
tureof this resemblance between an abstract truth and an external type, 
we cannot tell; but that it exists, we know. For example, we can con- 
ceive of no connection between spirit and a blast of wind, expression 
and @ squeezing out, comprehension and a taking hold of; yet there 
must be a real connection, for all the terms expressing the conceptions 
and operations of the mind are, in like manner, derived from external 
objects and physical acts. These forms of expression, too, are not 
conventional, hit upon by caprice or accident, and adopted by mutual 
consent, but are found in all languages, are common to all tribes and 
peoples upon the earth, as though the result of some great and general 
law governing both mind and matter. If a new metaphor, a new idea 
under a new figure, be presented to our minds, we understand it at 
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once; it does not appear forced and strained, but the natural and ap- 
sropriate symbol of the thought expressed. his form must have 
bom originally fitted to convey the idea it imparts, since nothing but 
such an adaptation could lead us to choose it in preference to others, 
All this shows conclusively that matter and mind are adapted to each 
other—that, in the language of Richter, “ they are fundamentally one,” 
and though apparently so different, are yet subject to one general law, 
and work together to produce the same results. Under this view, the 
present life and the present world are far better than many would have 
us believe. Itis not a life, nor a world, where all is imperfect—where 
the flesh contends against the spirit, and the mind is clogged and fet- 
tered by all that is vile and earthy. ‘The spiritual and material ele- 
ments are not antagonists, ever clashing and warring against one 
another, each asserting its own supremacy ; but they together combine, 
together act, to form and perfect the being Man. 

Man, then, is surrounded by a vast creation of forms. Placed in the 
midst of a world of symbols, he is compelled to think and toexpress. Of 
these signs nature has afforded a vast supply, and it is in the power of 
man, by new and natural combinations, to multiply them to an infinite 
extent. Hence the world of outward expression is as unlimited as 
the world of thought, and no idea ever crossed any intellect which it is 
impossible to convey in a distinct and visible form. But though thus 
bountifully provided with types and signs, man has still something left 
for him to do. He must know how to apply them. From a multitude 
of forms he must be able to select the best and most appropriate. This 
choice of expression requires great mental activity, and strong imagi- 
nation. ‘The ideas of most intellects are vague and indistinct; con- 
nected with no definite symbol, they make little impression, soon pass 
away, and are forgotten. Not so with those of strong and imaginative 
minds. A thought presents itself before them. ‘They look abroad into 
the outward world, and discern at once what form is most appropriate for 
the expression of that thought. After the form is once fixed upon, the 
mind has something definite to start from—a point from which to look 
at the idea in all its relations, turn it over and over, observe it in every 
possible light, and yet always be able to trace its way back to the place 
from which it set out. If inthis process some new bearing, some new 
application be discovered, this can be indicated by its proper sign and 
embodied in the original expression. ‘Thus it is that great ideas are by 
great minds brought out into the actual world, are made to assume a form 
which will force the mass of men to see and feel them, and act by them. 
When we read any production of genius, or look upon any work of art, 
it seems to us not an utter stranger, but as though there was something 
about it with which we had long been acquainted—as though the ideas 
it embodies had long been before the mind, flitting about like shadows 
in the dim twilight of undefined thought, and had now first assumed 
their veritable and natural shapes in the clear light of open day. 

It is evident, from what has now been said, that if we would convey 
an abstract truth, we must do it by means of some form, and of all the 
forms of nature and of human action, some are better fitted than others for 
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ius expression. These it must be our endeavor to choose. We must 
select the best we can. It is, indeed, a work of no small difficulty, 
and constitutes one of the highest exercises of the mind. But because 
attended with trouble it is none the less important. A man has no 
right, in communicating some far-reaching and soul-concerning truth, 
to take up with an inadequate expression, to use the wrong sign, merely 
because it 18 most convenient, or ready at hand. It is his duty and 
his interest to try for the best. Since, then, their selection is such a 
difficult matter, when distinct and appropriate symbols have once been 
determined upon, they ought to be perpetuated. And even if those 
employed are not the best possible, they acquire, by long-continued 
use, a peculiar appropriateness and significance. ‘lhat this is true not 
only of representative action, but also of verbal statements, will appear 
from a brief consideration of the nature of language. 

Language may be generally defined to be a collection of sounds, 
which indicate external objects and physical acts. It is often, perhaps, 
conventional and arbitrary, for we cannot always see any connection be- 
tween a natural object and the name given it. Yet though we cannot 
trace it, the fundamental unity of matter and mind creates a probabil- 
ity that such a connection does really exisi. Names of abstract 
ifeas are merely signs of signs; not they themselves, but the forms 
which they suggest, communicate thought. A regular and systematic 
collection of such words in a sentence, is nothing more than a con- 
trivance for bringing before the mind, in rapid succession, a variety of 
forms. lence, even if the words are conventional, mere arbitrary and 
accidental inventions, the things and acts which they signify, stand in 
the same natural relation to human thought, as though these words did 
not exist. When language is used with reference to sensible objects, 
the sounds uttered suggest at once whatever they are associated with, 
and the designed impression is immediately conveyed. But when em- 
ployed for the expression of abstract truth, the mind goes through two 
operations. One of these is the passing from the sound uttered, to the 
natural object or action of which that sound is the name. The other 
is a fullowing out the connection of that object or action with the ab- 
stract idea which it symbolizes. ‘The former of these may be arbitrary. 
We can conceive it possible to associate an external type with a 
thousand different names, each of which would equally subserve the 
design. Not so withthe other. It is founded on a natural connection 
between a representative form and an inward thought; and usage, there- 
fore, cannot regulate or change it. For example, the act of grasping 
might perhaps be as well indicated by some other word as by compre- 

ension. Yet when this has once been established by usage, it be- 
comes the natural expression of the mental state, to which the act of 
grasping is analogous. When such a word is originally employed to 
express an abstract truth, it points first to the type, and then presents 
the idea, But after long-continued use, it suggests at once the thought, 
without leading the mind to the intermediate form. As with individual 
words, so with sentences and formulas. When spoken merely of ex- 
‘ernal objects, they dart upon the mind a rapid succession of images. 
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Form after form appears, until the group is completed. Almost in a 
moment of time, a picture is painted, and held up before the vision. 
But when employed to express abstract truths, the mind has not only 
to take in the meaning of this cluster of images as a whole, but also to 
trace the connection of this whole, this compound representative form, 
with a mental state or phenomenon. Long-continued use, however, 
brings us to associate the idea with the mere expression, a picture no 
longer intervenes, but the thought at once flashes upon the mind, clear, 
distinct, perfect. If, then, certain forms of expression have been found 
adequate to convey abstract truths, let them be continued ; by long and 
constant use they will become familiar terms, household phrases, ever 
bringing before the mind, clearly and vividly, those great ideas which 
must guide and govern us while we live upon the earth. We should, 
therefore, carefully guard the perpetuity of forms—forms of represen- 
tative action and forms of verbal statement—so shall we cause art, 
habit, nature, to combine in giving permanence of expression to thought, 
and almost bring spirit into union with spirit. 

‘There has been in the world much partial philosophy. It generally 
arises from too exclusive attention to one thing. Long and careful 
consideration magnifies any subject. New parts continually appear, 
details multiply, the whole subject grows upon the mind, until, perhaps, 
it nearly fills the intellectual vision, and all else dwindles into insignifi- 
cance. Hence arise many one-sided systems. Men and things are 
looked upon in a narrow and contracted view. ‘The importance of 
some one particular is magnified until it overshadows and hides every 
thing beside. Some one element of human nature is fastened upon, all 
the rest overlooked, and that made supreme. ‘This is what has been 
done by those who advocate and strive to practice an excessive spirit- 
ualism, ‘They regard the mind as all that in this life is worth attend- 
ing to. The spirit, with them, is every thing—the body nothing. 
Matter is a mere clog upon mind, dragging it down to the dull forms of 
the material creation, and forbidding it the freedom of a spiritual exist- 
ence. ‘The aspirations and emotions of the soul are hampered and fet- 
tered by the desires and passions of animal life. ‘Thus, in their view, 
the body is a mere prison-house for the spirit. Mind and matter are 
antagonists ; the one striving to maintain the supremacy of all that is 
vile, earthy, and sensual, the other of all that is noble and_ spiritual, 
It becomes then man’s duty to free himself, as far as possible, from this 
yoke, to subdue animal appetites and passions, and abstract the mind 
from outward objects and dull matter. 

Such is the philosophy of spiritualism. To a certain degree, every 
one should believe and practice it. It affords an excellent rule of life and 
a wholesome restraint upon bodily desires. But when carried too far, it 
seeks to destroy the natural dependence of mind and body, and to bring 
them into an unnatural state of antagonism. It then becomes Anti- 
Formalism. Forcing the mind back upon itself, and endeavoring 1 
make it evolve abstract truth from abstract truth, it dries and withers 
up all those faculties which enable the man to derive ideas from the ex- 
ternal world. ‘The imagination is impaired ; the power of associating 
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outward forms with inward thoughts is lost. Indeed, the Anti-Form- 
alist looks upon the symbol as distracting the mind fromthe idea. He 
thinks that the sign and the thing signified cannot subsist together. If 
the one is present, the other must be absent. ‘To use forms, with him, 
is to be formal. He confounds Formalism with Formality. Thus he 
rejects all that appeals to the senses ; he shuts his eyes to the signifi- 
cance of every thing in the material creation. It is to him a collection 
of mere mechanical contrivances. ‘The beautiful and appropriate in 
action he cannot see; all that cultivates and refines the feelings he 
flings away. Divested of the power of imagination and of associating 
abstract ideas with sensible objects, his mind loses its elasticity ; it be- 
comes dull, prosy, and stationary. Seeking to quicken the spiritual 
life, he almost destroys what he before possessed. Striving to make 
the mind independent of the senses, he renders it inactive and torpid. 
‘The few ideas he has, become less distinct and vivid. Every thing loses 
its freshness. ‘The whole man grows prim, stiff and angular, Ab- 
staining from forms, he is yet formal. ‘Thus this spiritualizer defeats 
lus own end. Following a false philosophy, he is led round and round 
in the same circle, but brought not a step in advance. 

It often happens that a form, after long use, becomes unmeaning. 
This may be owing to a variety of causes. Sometimes other expres- 
sions arise, Which better convey the idea intended. In the progress of 
mind, there may be discovered a closer analogy of this abstract truth 
with some other material form, or, perhaps, it may become associated 
with, and suggested by, a shorter and more convenient expression, 
The original sign then loses its significance. ‘The symbol no longer 
symbolizes. When it becomes useless, whether in this or any other way, 
it should be discontinued. ‘To continue it longer,is to keep up form with- 
out spirit, to preserve an external type which does not typify. Thus in 
the natural course of things, many forms must pass away; they lose 
their meaning, become burdensome, and are flung aside. But because 
i's original expression has ceased to convey it, the idea must not be left 
withouta sign. If it is not thus brought before the minds of men, and 
lorced upon their attention, it will lose its distinctness and vividness, 
and finally be disregarded or forgotten. All great truths, which should 
govern human life or conduct, must be imparted and revived by fre- 
quent and ever-recurring symbols, and constantly brought out into the 
actual and visible world. What if the forms of social intercourse 
should be universally disregarded? How long would men continue to 
cherish kindly feelings towards each other’? How long would women 
be treated with tenderness and respect? How long would distinctions 
of class or rank be preserved? How long would individual rights be 
regarded’ Tow long, in a word, could society remain refined and cul- 
vated? Yet these forms are nothing more than signs of such feel- 
igs as respect, gallantry, deference, equality,—mere mental states and 
‘impressions, But when brought out in common life, forced upon us in 
our daily occupations, meeting us in every place, we are compelled, if 
uot to feel their significance, at least to yield to their constraint. 

If then it is thus necessary, by :neans of forms, to stimulate maa to 
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feelings, which, from his close contact with others, are most likely to 
arise, and are most naturally cherished—how much more necessary js 
it, to use the same means, to excite in him right and proper feelings 
toward his Creator! Intimate intercourse, immediate interests, every 
thing would seem to conspire in suggesting and reviving those ideas 
which should govern social life. On the contrary, there is nothing in 
his common occupations, in every day's routine, to remind man of re. 
ligious truths, of his relations to his God, ‘The things of this world 
are near and present; the things of the world to come, distant and un. 
seen. Yet we are still obliged to indicate social relations by external 
types—signs which shall force themselves upon the senses and make 
their meaning felt. Why is it not equally important to symbolize re. 
ligious truths, to represent them by forms, which shall appeal to the 
bodily organs, and through the animal, reach the spirit? In all else we 
acknowledge the power of form. In material symbols and in ar. 
tistic combinations of material symbols are found the means of 
quickening and cultivating mind. We look to the appropriate and 
beautiful in nature for every thing that shall ennoble or refine. 
Even of many religious truths, all allow that the natural world affords 
the best and highest ideas. Where can we read better lessons of the 
greatness and power of the Creator, than in the vastness and magnifi- 
cence of his creations’ “The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
and the firmament showeth forth his handiwork.” But if some of the 
Divine attributes can be impressed upon the mind by external types, 
why cannot all’ If some great religious ideas are expressed by the 
forms of nature, why are notall? Atleast, if there are symbols for some 
eternal truths, let us make use of those we have. [Let them be gathered 
in from the material creation ; let them be skillfully arranged in forms 
of artistic beauty,—forms that shall represent—forms that, through the 
senses, shall leave upon the mind strong and vivid impressions ; so shall 
the body be made to aid the soul, and the material be brought into real 
subjection to the spiritual. 

During the last century, the old forms of religious worship were 
thrown aside. It was a utilitarian age, and it could not see their util- 
ity ; it was a prosaic age, and it could not understand their significance ; 
it was an age of novelty, and it would have nothing old. In truth, 
it was one of those periods when the human mind seems as it were to 
turn back upon itself, to review its past progress, to doubt and pry into 
all its old beliefs, to reject old forms and usages, to unmake the world 
that it may build it up anew. But that period is past. ‘The reaction 
has commenced. Recovering from the withering influence of doubt 
and unbelief, the spirit is taking new life. Men are turning from their 
recent scepticism, and begin to cherish more faith. They are fast fall- 
ing back into their former habits of belief, and resuming their former 
creeds. Qld associations return, old forms and ceremonials are re- 
vived. Thus the people of France are resuming their old religious 
worship and ritual. In the Church of England, too, there is seen 
similar movement. ‘These and like indications have struck terror 
alarm into the Anti-Formalists. Already are they organizing and pre- 
paring to wage unrelenting war upon forms. In some quarters, eve”. 
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the attack has begun. Sabbath after Sabbath, anathemas are hurled from 
the pulpit against them. Creeds, litanies, symbols, and ceremonials of 
every kind, are denounced as unspiritual. ‘hose who use them are 
decried, as neglecting the inward life, and minding only external show. 
Every means is taken to destroy the few existing rites and symbols, 
and to prevent the revival of others. Yet, however great the efforts of 
the Anti-Formalists, they must all be in vain. They are striving to 
oppose the advancing progress of the age, and sooner or later they will 
be swept along with it. All things are hastening on to the final con- 
summation, to the days of millennial glory, when all the ciements of 
human nature shall combine in the expression of religious truths, and 
the material and spiritual worlds be united in the worship of Jehovah. 


TRANSLATION FROM KORNER. 


THE THREE AGES OF LOVE. 


On thy mother’s bosom softly sleeping, 
Thou canst feel no grief to mar thy rest : 

And thy dream knows nought of wo or weeping, 

For thy world is on thy mother's breast. 


Thrice, thrice in this life to man ‘tis given 
On Love's arms thus sweetly to repose 5 

Thrice in life to taste the joy of heaven, 

Bliss that from no earthly fountain flows. 


With her blandest look sweet Nature meets him; 
See in joy the blooming infant dress'd! 

And the world with smiles of welcome greets him— 

Love still holds him to his mother's breast. 


When the heavens with threatening clouds are laden, 

And the youth for bngiter paths doth pine, 
In the aris of some fair, gentle maiden, 
Love a second time doth him entwine. 


But the storm-wind smites each tree and flower, 
And the proudest heart in death must lie : 

Love, Death's angel, cheers man’s dying hour, 

And in glory bears his soul on high. 

17 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN LN FLORIDA. 


(Concluded from page 80.) 


Wuisr active preparations were making to carry the war into the 
heart of the enemy's country, runners were seut to the principal chiefs 
and warriors, to proffer once more the olive-branch, and in case of its 
rejection, to threaten the most vigorous measures. In consequence of 
these messages, Micanope, the principal chief or king of the Seminoles, 
tovether with Cloud, Coa Hadjo, and other chiels and braves, to the 
number of about twenty, with their families and slaves, surrendered 
themselves at Fort Mellon, and expressed their willingness to migrate 
to their new home west of the Mississippi. ‘They were probably led 
to this step, by a knowledge of the vast preparations making for their 
capture, and a consciousness that their destiny could no longer be 
averted. Of a peaceful and quiet disposition by nature, Micanope had 
been forced into this war, contrary to his wishes, and against his beter 
judgment, but, like a brave man and true patriot, being involved in the 
struggle, he had kept the field as long as there was a glimmering ray of 
hope for success ; when resistance could at best but defer the evil day, 
and eventual capture or death was inevitable, he wisely resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of a foe whose generosity he well knew. 

This fallen chieftain, with his littl band of faithful followers, as 
they wended their way in mourgtul silence, to lay at their conquerors’ 
fect the last and dearest remnant of their former power and greatness— 
their personal liberty—presented a spectacle which excited, at once, 
admiration of the bravery and skill that had so long defended this 
priceless jewel against great odds, and pity for the misfortunes which 
had deprived them of it. Long and faithfully had they fought for their 
country ; freely had shed their blood in her defence ; now, for the last 
time, they tread her soil as freemen; a moment more, and they are 
conquered slaves. ‘Their approach to the camp was unheralded, and 
the first intimation of it was a white flag borne by Micanope, who, in 
person, led his little retinue. In addition to the warriors, . was fol- 
lowed by a motley train of squaws, negroes, and children, who seemed 
glad to escape from the horrors and frequent starvations of war, t 
share the well-known kindness of their foes. Among the female fol- 
lowers of the chief, were the two wives of Osceola, who was as fa 
mous for his gallantry in love, as for his bravery in arms. 

Besides his own family and those of his followers, there were with 
him the families of several braves who were unwilling themselves-to 
surrender, until they had tried once more the fortunes of the field. 
This game was frequently played during the later campaigns of the 
war, and it was no uncommon sight to see a single warrior, often old 
and crippled, with a useless rifle and einpty powder-flask, present him- 
self before our lines with a white flag, and demand protection for him- 
self and convoy, consisting of the wives, children and negroes of his 
whole band. So pressed were they by the troops, and so straitened for 


provisions, that they were compelled to adopt this policy to avoid cap 
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ture or starvation. It is a sufficient commentary upon the character of 
the war, so far as the whites were concerned, that they were thus wil- 
ling to commit to their care these dearest of all pledges. 

While Micanope and his companions were at Fort Mellon, they were 
treated with perlect kindness, and allowed unrestrained liberty within 
the pickets, during the daytime. It was during this period, that news 
reached us of the death of Osceola at Charleston. [| was standing 
near the chiefs, upon the wharf, when the intelligence was communi- 
cated to them, and felt curious to know what effect it would have upon 
them. On being informed of the fact, Micanope simply turned to 
Cloud and observed, “ Assin-ya-ho-la is dead!’ Whatever feelings 
may have been excited by this news, they exhibited none. Whether 
this was the result of Indian stoicism, or whether they really cared 
much about it, is questionable ; for Osceola was never regarded with 
a favorable eye by the legitimate chieftains, and was looked upon by 
some of them as the principal author of their misfortunes. 
already seen that he was the first to take up arms. 

About Christinas, the main body of the army, under the immediate 
command of General Jessup, with a heavy train of stores and provi- 
sions, left the encampment, and commenced their slow and wearisome 
march towards Jupiter [olet, on the Atlantic coast. Encumbered as 
they were by a heavy train of wagons and artillery, the troops made 
slow progress in their journey over hammock and swamp, and at the 
end of a week were not more than fifty miles distant. 

In afew days after the departure of the main body, our little battal- 
ion of infantry was ordered to proceed to the upper part of the St. 
John’s, and establish a post on the western bank of Lake Harney, 
ninety miles south of Fort Mellon. ‘The battalion consisted of one 
hufldred and seventy men, about one half of whom were veterans, 
inured to the service, the rest recruits. Our journey was to be per- 
formed in open boats of light draught, and we were encumbered with 
a large quantity of stores and provisions. On the first day we made 
about thirty miles, through a level and uninteresting country, and in 
the evening encamped in a grove by the river's side, after managing to 
lose our way ina large lagoon. While the men were busily engaged 
in securing the boat and preparing a place for the encampment, Lieu- 
tenant C. and myself, taking our muskets, passed up the shores of the 
lagoon in quest of ducks, with which, in the winter season, every lake 
and river in the Peninsula abounds. Having passed out of the ham- 
mock, and gained a small eminence beyond, we were suddenly sur- 
prised by the sight of a solitary horseman, rapidly approaching us. 
Whether he was a friend or fue, the dimness of twilight rendered un- 
certain, ‘Throwing ourselves behind two palmetto trees, we waited 
the issue: ina few moments more the horseman was abreast of us, 
and in answer to a hurried challenge, replied, that he was Colonel Har- 
ney. He had left his men on the opposite bank of the river, and had 
crossed it in search of a fording. ‘The meeting was equally unex- 
pected by both parties ; we supposing him to be fifty miles distant with 
the army, and he supposing us to be at Fort Mellon. Returning to 
‘he encampment, we spent the night beneath the branches of the over- 
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hanging trees, and early next morning pursued our onward course, 
The St. John’s, as we proceeded, grew gradually narrower, and its 
banks became more barren and elevated. ‘The hammocks which skirt 
the banks of the lower St. John’s, here give place to pine barrens and 
rairies, dotted here and there with clumps of palinettoes. Occasion. 
ally, the banks assumed the shape of sandy blufls ot considerable emi. 
ence. 
‘ As we passed between two of these bluffs, where the river contracts 
itself to about thirty yards in width, our guide, a young negro who 
had been with Osceola in some of his warmest fights, raised himself 
upon the prow of the boat, and pointing to a clump of palmettoes, which 
crowned an eminence some twenty feet above us, said, “ There, last 
winter, Osceola, with his band, waited fourteen days for the white man 
to pass; and if he had come,” said he, raising himself to his fullest 
height, while his bright eye flashed with the exciting recollection, 
“they would have seen fighting.” It was a glorious place for an am- 
buseade, and a few weil-directed volleys from the impending banks, 
would have left but few to tell the tale. Osceola, however, was now 
in his grave, and his warriors scattered, or employed in other parts 
of the ‘Territory, so that we were safe from the dangers of an ambus- 
cade, 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Fort Mellon, we en- 
tered Lake Harney, and just as the sun was setting, landed on its west- 
ern bank. ‘lhe traces of Indians were so numerous and recent, and 
the hour so late, that it was judged best to pass the night on board the 
boats, out of reach of danger from the shore. Early next morning a 
site was chosen for the new post, and such was the activity of the 
troops, and the abundance of the material, that before sunset Fort Lane 
was considered in a defensible state. ® 

This Fort 1s beautifully situated on the banks of a lovely sheet of 
water, some five miles in length by three in width, which bore the In- 
dian name of * Wea-poluxa,” or “ water in a round hole.” It had 
been discovered during the previous year by a pariy engaged in ex- 
ploring the St. John’s, and by them named Lake Harney, in honor of 
the brave Colonel of the second Dragoons. 

About two miles in rear of the post was the town of Philip, a large 
village of some filty well built lodges, strongly situated between three 
little lakes or ponds of excellent water, and inaccessible to an attack 
ing force except on two sides, Hither, Philip had withdrawn with his 
people at the commencement of the war, and being unmolested for 
several years, had made trom this unsuspected retreat those bloody 
forays, in which he was wont to carry death and destruction to the set- 
tlements. ‘The situation of this town was never known until discov 
ered by our troops in their scouting expeditions. It then bore many 
marks of recent desertion, and was probably abandoned soon after the 
establishment of Fort Lane. It was surrounded by extensive cleat 
ings of well cultivated land, and seems to have been the main store- 

house from which Philip had drawn his supplies during the later cam- 
paigns of the war. Its central position between the Atlantic and Gulf 
shores, rendered it a place of great importance to either party, and its 
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occupation by our troops materially embarrassed the operations of the 
indians during the campaign that followed. 

After a few weeks of activity in building the Fort, and perfecting its 
arrangements, varied with an occasional scout after the Indians, our 
life began to grow monvtonous, aud we eagerly desired some kind of 
excitement. ‘Io be cooped up in the narrow limits of a Fort, ina 
country whose mid-winter resembles a New England June, and where 
every thing conspires to invite the idler to stroll over its green, grassy 
plains, or to pluck the fragrant flower, is no pleasant condition to those 
accustomed to an active life. A soldier's life, to be enjoyed, must be 
interspersed with the stirring scenes of the battle-field, the toilsome 
march, and the listless inactivity of the camp. Each of these serves 
as a condiment to the others, and the dish thus served up, is by no 
means unpleasant. 

We were not suffered long, however, to remain in idleness. One 
morning, before day-break, an express arrived from the army in hot 
haste ; the drums at once beat toarms, and the troops hastily assembled, 
eager to know the cause of this new and strange movement. Orders 
were then given for a detachment of a hundred and titty men, to equip 
themselves within an hour as light infantry, with titty rounds of cartridge, 
and ten days’ provisions, prepared lor the march. As the movement 
required the greatest dispatch, the troops were ordered to leave their 
knapsacks behind, and to carry nothing more than was absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain their own lives, or, which was equally important, to take 
the lives of the Indians, if they should find any. 

At sunrise we set off in a southwesterly direction, and marched on- 
ward with a rapidity and constancy exceedingly wearisome to the un- 
initiated, until noon, when we halted, for the first time, by a large 
spring of fetid sulphur water. It was the first water of any kind we 
had seen since morning, and to our parched tongues it tasted really de- 
licious, though its smell was any thing rather than pleasant. After 
halting a few hours, to allow the stragglers to come up and refresh 
themselves, we again set out upon the march, Our route was through 
an open pine barren, where the sand lay so loosely as to yield at — 
step, so that the march was exceedingly painful. We suflered muc 
also from thirst and the heat. Not a spring, or even a stagnant pond, 
was seen during the afternoon. At sunset we prepared to encamp for 
the night, in an open pine grove, about twenty five miles from the Fort, 
and sought to shelter ourselves as best we might from the cold, prercing 
dews, beneath the branches of the lofty pines. Our situation promised 
to be noways comfortable ; but I found that a long and fatiguing march 
Was more potent than the fabled waters of Lethe, in producing oblivion 
of life's ills and discomforts. With my head upon my cartridge-box, | 
slept as soundly as ever upon a couch of down. 

Next morning, at daylight, we renewed the march, through a country 
of much pleasanter aspect than that traversed on the preceding day. 
The pine barren had given place to prairie, interspersed with hammocks 
and occasional orange groves, loaded with blossoms and fruit, and in- 
tersected by numerous small streams of the purest water, which, with 
the juice of the sour oranges, made excellent lemonade. In the eve- 
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ning, having marched about thirty miles, we encamped in an open 

rairie, in front of a formidable looking hammock of several miles in 
Lath, which, we were told, was supposed to contain the celebrated 
Ca-Coochee, who had recently escaped from St. Augustine, and gath- 
ered together his scattered followers in some of the great hammocks 
between Jupiter Inlet and Fort Lane. A party of Indians having 
been seen by the express rider between these two posts, was the cause 
of our sudden movement. 

Under these circumstances the greatest caution was necessary ; no 
fires were allowed to be kindled, and the strictest silence was enjoined, 
As the darkness of night came on, our situation was rendered extreme- 
ly unpleasant by a heavy storm of wind and rain. In the whole de- 
tachment there was not a single blanket or guard-coat, and we were 
obliged to pass the night as we could, under a torrent of rain. As on 
the preceding evening, nature was too much wearied to allow of long 
complaint on account of the weather, and taking off our coats and 
wrapping them around the cartridge-boxes to kvep them dry, most of us 
soon forgot the rain and cold in sweet and refreshing sleep. Early in 
the morning we were roused from our slumbers, and ordered to prepare 
for the charge. ‘The sun was just rising when the detachment began 
to deploy at thirty paces, preparatory to entering the hammock. ‘The 
plan of operation was this :—two small bodies were sent to post them- 
selves on the opposite side of the hammock, to prevent the escape of 
the Indians ; the remainder of the detachment was then formed into 
two ranks, faced to the right, and ordered to march, leaving a file of men 
at every thirty paces, until the whole line should be deployed ; then, 
face to the front, and charge, converging as they advanced, so as to 
meet on the opposite side of the hammock. ‘The mancuvre was rap- 
idly completed, and we set forward with a quick step towards the bam- 
mock, which consisted mainly of palmetto and live-oaks, interwoven 
with vines and shrubbery of every kind, so as to render it almost im- 
pervious. ‘The troops advanced slowly and painfully until they bad 
reached the centre, where the ground was more free. At this mo 
ment the report of a single musket was heard in the direction of the 
extreme leit, within a few files of where | was. ‘The whole line 
halted for a moment and listened, expecting to hear the shot returned ; 
but all was silent as before, and the word was passed trom file to file to 
“advance, and keep a good lookout.” {n about an hour we were once 
more on open ground on the opposite side of the swamp, having spent 
more than three hours in traversing less than a mile. ‘I'he shot heard 
had been fired by the second file on my right, and its victim was the 
only Indian seen during the charge. ‘The pvor fellow was sitting at 
the foot of a large cypress-tree, eating his morning meal of parched 
corn, utterly unconscious of danger, when the fatal bullet found its way 
to his heart. It seemed like a cruel and barbarous thing thus to hurry 
a fellow being into eternity, without a single warning note to apprise 
him of his danger. But it must be recollected, that he-was supposed 
to be one of a band of cruel and treacherous fvemen, whose suspected 
lurking-place we were searching, and the measure was one of neces 


sity. He was brought out of the hammock and buried in the edge of 
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the prairie, with as many expressions of sympathy as if he had been 
a comrade. 

‘The object of the expedition having been accomplished, we now set 
off on our return to the Fort. ‘The briers and bushes had made woful 
ravages on our wardrobes, leaving scarce enough on many to deserve 
the name of clothing ; and the rain of the second night had not been 
more lenient with our provisions. These, consisting principally of 
hard bread, had become thoroughly soaked, and a few hours of warm, 
sultry sunshine, rendered them unfit for use. ‘This circumstance 
obliged us to take a more direct route than had at first been intended. 
The loss of our bread confined us to rather short rations of boiled ba- 
con, and we began to anticipate an unwelcome fast for the next two 
days. During the second day’s march, however, some of the party 
shot an Indian cow, which was considered as a lawful prize and a 
lucky godsend. We at once encamped, though it was litle beyond 
mid-day, to enjoy the unwonted luxury of fresh beef. Large fires 
were svon built, and the cow, divided into one hundred and fifty shares, 
was distributed by lot among the men. Using our bayonets for spits, 
the savory morsels were soon roasted, with no other condiment than 
the smoke of a pitch-pine fire, and in a little while it had gone the 
way of all (cow) flesh. On the fifth day we reached Fort Lane, baving 
killed an Indian and eaten a cow! 

As the Indians were now pretty certainly known to have removed 
from our immediate proximity, we were allowed more liberty during the 
remainder of the time spent at Fort Lane, and our days and nights 
were passed very agreeably, in fishing and fire-hunting, though in the 
latter we generally met with little success. The long continuance of 
the war had compelled the Indians to subsist mainly by the chase, and 
in consequence, the larger kinds of game had grown very scarce. 
Occasionally, however, the hunting parties would bring in a deer, and 
sometimes, though rarely, a bear. 

On the opposite shore of the lake stood an Indian town, which, like 
the one in rear of the post, had been inhabited by Philip. It had been 
seen by our boatmen from the lake, but the foot of a white man had 
probably never pressed its soil. Having a great desire to examine the 
village, | one morning took my musket and ammunition, and set out on 
a tourof observation. As it was on the opposite shore, | was obliged 
to make a circuit around the head of the lake, and crossing the river 
near its mouth, in an old canoe usually kept there, | made my way 
for the village, about six miles distant from the entrance of the river 
into the lake. A pleasant walk of two hours brought me to the town, 
and a lovelier spot my eyes never rested on, It stood upon a plain, 
sloping gently back from the lake, and commanding a full view of its 
clear bright waters. ‘The huts or lodges, about fifty in number, were 
built beneath the shade of a grove of the noblest live-oaks, whose 
spreading branches, festooned with a drapery of long gray moss, af- 
forded a canopy from the summer's sun, and a covert from the wintry 
blast. ‘The whole grove was free from undergrowth, and the spaces 
between the huts were occupied as gardens, whose weedless appear- 


ance gave good proof of the industry of the Indian women. 
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I wandered about the deserted village, peeping curiously into the in. 
terior apartments @f the dwellings, and examining with pleasure, not 
unmingled with pity, the many obvious proofs of the comfort and hap- 

iness of the unfortunate inhabitants, before the bloody gripe of war 
ad snatched from them their country and their all. As L rambled 
around the precincts, my attention was attracted by a tall pole, standing 
in the midst of a well-beaten circle some fifty feetin diameter. It was 
the pole around which their dances were celebrated. Here, doubtless, 
when peace an prosperity smiled upon the lithe community, the idle 
hours of eventide were whiled away by the young men and maidens 
in the festive dance; here was chaunted the song of love, and here, 
too, the wild, thrilling war-song raised its husky voice, to drown the 
gentler lay of peace and love. 

As [ stood and mused upon the varied scenes enacted on that spot, 
my attention was attracted by something attached to the pole, and play- 
ing in the breeze. | approached and removed it. It was a lock of fe- 
male hair, whose softness and color too plainly told its origin ; it had 

robably been torn from the scalp by a splinter on the pole, upon which 
it had been placed when the horrid scalp-dance was performed. My 
heart sickened at the sight, and [ turned and left the spot, feeling litle 
regret for the fate of wretches who could bury the hatchet in the 
brain of helpless infancy and unoffending age, and whose bloody hands 
could tear the reeking scalp from the head of the murdered mother. 
The fountain of sympathy was suddenly dried up, and [I know not 

but that | rejoiced in the tute that has swept the monsters from our land. 

So much had my thoughts been engaged with the scene around me, 
that | had not noticed the lateness of the hour until I reached the 
shores of the lake. ‘The sun had then already set, and the shades of 
evening were gathering rapidly around. ‘The Fort was about ten miles 
distant by the route | must traverse, though I could distinctly hear the 
evening drum, as the breeze bore its notes directly across the lake. 
The night soon set in, dark and threatening, so that it was with diffi- 
culty I could tind my way. Keeping close to the shore of the lake, 
however, | succeeded, about eight o'clock, in reaching the mouth of the 
river. Here a new and unexpected dilemma arose, ‘The boat in 
which I had crossed in the morning was nowhere to be found, afters 
search of half an hour! The only alternatives were to remain where 
I was all night, or swim the river. ‘To do the former, under circum 
stances sO suspicious, was, to say the least, fool-hardy ; to swim the 
stream, encumbered as | was with my arms and clothing, promised to 
be no easy task. ‘The stream was about thirty yards in width, and 
fordable perhaps one third of that distance. After some hesitation, | 
resolved to swim it, and fastening my cartridge-box to the top of my 
musket, to keep it dry, I breasted the stream, and soon fou myself 
on the other side, with less difliculty than [ had anticipated. About ten 
o’clock I reached the Fort, where [ found a small detachment prepar- 
ing to go in search of me. ‘I'he canoe was found next day at the lower 
side of the Lake, whither it had probably drifted, without any assist 
ance from the Indians. 


‘The winter was now wearing rapidly away, and with approaching 
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spring the dysentery, and other diseases common to the climate, made 
their appearance among the troops, to such a degree that it became 
necessary to recall the army from the field and remove it to summer 
varters, at St. Augustine and other healthy posts. One after another 
the advanced stations were abandoned, until Fort Lane was left the 
only post on the St. John’s south of Fort Mellon. ‘To retain this post 
was an object of considerable importance, from its situation in the very 
heart of the hostile territory, and on account of the extensive clearings 
around it, upon which the Indians might, with ease, raise enough during 
the coming summer to supply them in the next campaign. It was ac- 
cordingly determined not to abandon it, if it could be held without too 
great saerilice of life, and preparations were made to render the troops 
as comtortable as possible in summer quarters, 

About the beginning of March, however, the waters of the Lake be- 
ein torise rapidly, without any apparent cause, and to assume a brack- 
is) taste, so that ina week they were utterly unit for use. Owing, 
perhaps, principally to this cause, the dysentery, though in a mild form, 
mate its appearance in our midst, and ma few days nearly one fourth 
of the whole garrison was unfit for duty. 

Being without a surgeon, the whole care of the sick devolved upon 
mysell—a responsibility which an older and more experienced man 
might well shrink from, particularly in diseases where whatever is 
dove must be done quickly. Applying the little knowledge I had gained 
in six months’ familiarity with the diseases most common to the troops, 
aud referring to the prescription books, written by myself from the 
mouths of the different surgeons, | was providentially enabled to check 
the progress of the disease, so far, at least, as not to lose any of our 
nunber by death. L was not slow, however, in recommending an 
abandonment of the post; and a certificate of the health of the garn- 
son, siyned by the officers, soon brought the required permission, and 
about the 25th of March we turned our backs upon Fort Lane, where we 
had spent many days of pleasant idleness, and sull more pleasant service. 

Owing to the rise of the river, we were enabled to descend it in 
steamboats, carrying with us every thing portable, and leaving the Fort 
we had built, with its large block and warehouses, to the mercy of the 
Indians. Whether they were destroyed by them or not, I never knew. 

When we arrived at Fort Mellon, we found the body of the army 
there, worn out with fatigue and sickness. ‘The service of the cam- 
paign had been arduous in the extreme, and many whom we had seen 
in Vigor and health when we parted from them in December, were now 
sleeping their long sleep, in the hammocks and prairies of Southern 
Florida 

‘The campaign was now closed. Its history and results, so far as 
other portions of the army were concerned, are written elsewhere ; 
with them [ have nothing to do. I have endeavored to give a plain, 
unvarnished account of what I was personally concerned in, and if the 
warrative is barren of personal incident or thrilling adventure, be 
pleased to recollect, courteous reader, that I profess to give an account, 
not of what I did, but of what I saw. “a”. 
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QU ASTIONES. 


THE LAST SILVER SIXPENCE. 


"T's the last silver sixpence With a fragrant Havana 
Bett shining alone ; I'll whilf away care, 
All its once dear companions | While halos of beauty 


Shall float on the air. 


Expended and gone; 
No coin of its kindred, 
No poor bit is nigh, Ah, then would J perish, 


| 
To reflect back its brightness, | My purse growing lean, 
| 


Or gladden mine eye! And the ghosts of old term-bills 
All haunting my dream! 

When friends will not trust one, 
And duns only come, 

Oh! who would then live here 

With sixpence alone? 


I'll not keep thee, thou lone one, 
To mock at my wo; 

Since the rest are at Gorham'a, 

There, too, shalt thou go. 


OBSCURITATIS PLEN.E QU-ESTIONES, CUM NOTIS COPIOSIS AD 
EXPLICATIONEM. 


Evciipivs, Newtonius, multique pariter insignes, olim floruére : qui omnes, addendo 
et deducendo quedam mira faciebant. Opera quorum ingenii, Novunculos herbaceos, 
nuper a mamma disjunctos, aut nunc, (at verius dicamus,) anxiis matnbus desider- 
tos, in lacrymas solvunt. Sophomoros verd, inani labore fatigatos, exacerbant, penitus 
obfuseant, cruentéque laniunt. Juniores etiam, quamvis alicui diras imprecari foedum st, 
illos seriptores antiquos et venerabiles, conviciis conturmeliisque blasphemiter lacessunt 

Seniores autem, his morosis adstantes, incedunt per ora magnifice, et, naso ita pol- 
lice adjuncto, ut iis stomachus moveatur, benigne arrideat, auremque praebent mal- 
itioxam. Acecedit etiam ironice blandiloquentia multa. 

Hoe quidem est gravius, quam ut tolerari potest. Sed tamen sunt, quos miseret illorum. 
Igitur, quidam artium fanatic’ mathematicarum, artificia permulta excogitavere ; 
quibus omnes, etiar stolidissim, loca in his libris obscura, perspicere nt; unumaue 
librum (Euclidium) dluminare et perforare solent. Sed frustra. Haec nihil valent. 
Inanum est perforare ; nam ceco, solidum est foramen. Ridiculum est illuminare, 
atque supervacaneum. Profecto nocte oppressis, nihil sole oriente jucundius; at veré, 
quibus Dies perpetuus ante oculos versetur, ii quomodo lucia egeant? De quibus prae- 
ter Novos et Sophomoros hoc mirum dicere possumus? Medio Dir, in media nocte 
sunt; et med: nocte, in medio Dix sunt. Hoc tamen est tam verum, ut nihil st 
verius. Ex hoe Die nocturno fiunt, oculi humore fluentes, cordis palpitatio, cani, rugae, 
tabes cadavera, horrendus Ephialtes, atque fluncta stupendissima! 

Sed ne longus sim, pauca nune de me ipso dicam. Non cupio famam: pecunie 
non mihi opus est ; nec animi cruciatu afficere volo. (Quamobrem Anglicé problems- 
ta mea seripta sunt. ‘Tarmen sunt (proh pudor !) qui, quas ne attingere quidem debe- 
bant, in his rebus maximé oceupantur. ‘Tales ita de me dicent ; “ aliquem se putati’ 
* suum cuique pulchrumn est ia.” Qu 


*laudis gratia seribit ;” deficit illum pecunia. 
eunque haec verba in medium proferet, aheneus mendax et impudentissimus. Curse- 
que est etiam diabolo, et i mihi usquam aut unquam occurrat, hane vocem “ peccavi! 

naso colliso exhalabit. At verd, Latiné scribendo, colligere pecuniam! Ha! ha! ha’ 
Ehem! Eheu! Mihi pretio, erunt duw Yalenses Magazine! Sed meo patre ¥- 
vente, flumen est argenti perenne. Pauci forte dicant, (et non malo animo) “ Ne*- 
tonium aemulari studet.”  Mortui nomen illius mathematici, non maledictis increpab 
Hoc tamen (si fas est dictu) piissimé dicitur et reverentissime ; Newtonius felix fui 
scientia, qualis si mihi esset, in vaporem, paucis diebus, evanescerem. Que me cal 
sa quidem impulerit, ut hus queestiones ederem? Hoc mown responsum est ; “ Tr 
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hit sua quemque voluptas.” Ego, Scientia amore ardeo, flagro, deflagro! Insaniam 
mathematicam insanio! Nune itaque Yalenses! tua capita scalpatete! froutes con- 
trahite! oculos claudite! has quwstiones subjunctas excogitate ! 


QU ESTIONES. 


ist. If three men work ten days on a fertile farm, what is the Logarithm ? 
“d. If three men, one of them a colored man and the other a female, set out simul- 
taneously, which’ll get there first? Required also from these premises, the time of 
/ starting, starting point, destination, and the ‘“ Natural Number” belonging to the other. 
Explanatory Note —X—O—B, the probable age of the parties multiplied into the 
distance traveled. 
3d. Of what use is a compass without a needle, and which way does it point’? 
Note. —X=supposed use. S=South. 
4th. What is the required length of a limited steel wire which runs the other way? >< 
Note —X+-X +X=other way. 
Sth. Asa general thing, which will do the most good ? 
Note.—Supply the ellipsis ““ X=the former; y=the latter.” In the solution of this 
rovlem, which, if correctly stated, is extremely sunple, the following Alligational 
is employed. 


i 
(14-2—3—4) Vy 0+ 
Stump F=20) EFHOQ+- root of 
| (3—4—5+1) Xt 
£4 ++ +) 


Note—Exranp the Formula, and proceed by rule. 

6th. If three watches don't keep time with either of them, which will gain ! 

Note—The first was an English watch ; the other a French Lepine, having seven 
holes jeweled. 

ith. Given—The complexion, age, and height of a middle-sized man. Required— 
The nature of his business, his annual gains, and prospects in life. 

sth. In a large household neither father or mother knew any thing. How was it 
with the family ! 

%th. Is a man ever justifiable in either case, and if 0, which? Note.—2C Both. 

10th. Does it really make any odds in the Long Run? 

Note.—Long Run==xy” <xy-+-xxxx"" yyyyyy . 

Ith. Given—John Randolph. Well, what of it? 

Note-—Explain the different steps minutely. 

12th. If a man stand upon the sea-shore, with his eye elevated 4 feet 84 inches, 
which way will he look, and what will he see?) What is his name’ How long will he 
stand there ? Which way did he come from!’ Where will he go when he gets throu 4 
looking! How long will he be on the road, and what will he do when he gets there 

Note.—'The solution of these questions will require some study. 

13th. Who did what? Andhow didhe doit? Note.—* Did what ?’<<B. 

Lith. Given—The whole length and part of the breadth. What's required? 

15th. Two men unable to travel set out on a journey, at different times, in compan 
with a third in the same condition. For three hours the first two “~~ ahead of eac 
other, when, a violent snow-storm arising, all three lost their way. ‘hat’s required? 

Note——? See Donnegan’s Lexicon. 

16th. Required—A series of factors expressing the relation of father to son. 

ith. Required—In terms of X—the relative situation of any two country villages, 
with the population of the former. Note.— Massachusetts. 

Isth. Required—The nature of the curve described by the stone which smote Goliath. 

Note.—Vide “ Newton's Principia” 397—bde—Y.V.X. Soc. Phil.; etiam, Con- 
fusius de Parabolico,” et “ Metaphysicles de Obfuscatione” &4—xd—margin. ; 

19th. If a hard knot be tied in a cat's tail, which way, how long, with what /. 
success will she run after it? Also, who tied the knot? 

Note lst—The cat was dark colored, and howled o’ nights. 

Note 2d.—T he conditions of this problem are extremely vague. 

Note 3d—In that celebrated Treatise ‘ De Caudis in Nodos Complicaté Collectis,” 
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Monsieur Ruttillon, of the French Academy, proposes the following “ Caudonial Theo. 
rem” for the physical incapacitation of rats. It ws at once ingenious and philosophical, 

‘Take ten, fiiteen, or twenty rats, os the case may be, and tie their tails together in 
one secure, complex, and comprehensive knot. ‘Thus conditioned, drop them on the 
middle of the ecliar bottom. ‘They will immediately conglomerate ito a circle, of 
which the aforesaid knot is the centre, and, all pulling with equal force in different dj. 
rections, the entire squad will, in accordance w.th established mechanical principles, 
remain statiouary, and consequently harmless, nist jorsitan, per desperationem, cau. 
dm radicitus evellerentur.” 

In thirty-eight experiments, however, performed with exceeding care by Rattillon 
himself, this unfortunate fermination occurred but once. There is, therefore, no slight 
ground for believing that this ingenious application of mechanics will eventually super- 
sede the use of cats. 

Indulging a faint hope that his own account of the accident may throw atill further 
light upon the problem, we subjoin it; premising, by way of explanation, that sixteen 
enormous rats had been left in his cellar to starve on the above mechanical principle. 

Repente resonat vagitus terribilis. Ego terrore perculsus, meum caput transilio. 
Comm stent. Albesco. Genua labant. ‘Tum pariter ceps in cellarium ir. 
rumpo. Du dewque! Prodigium!  Silentium regnat. atta non sunt. Can. 
da solim jacent sexdecim, tot rattarum curtarum reliquie. Nune risu dilabor, 
Flaccidus labasco. Fio quasi linteolum.” 

ith. Required—The erratic course of a flea affected with strabismus, 

Note. —Vide © Ringelberyius de thtigaribus Tnsectarurh etiam Cyclops de Ocu- 
lorum Distortione et  Serutinurius de Muscularum ‘l'wistificationibus.” 

2ist. A couple of fools both of them insulted each other. One pulled t’other's 
nose and tother pulled jus nose. ‘The two both of ‘em pulled each other's nose, and 
each other's nove was pulied by both the two. But the nose of the one was pulled by 
the other, and the otlier s nose was pulled by the one. Both noses were pulled by each 
other and each other pulled both noses; and when one was pulling, other was pulled 
Nobody nose how bloody both noses were ; but neither pulled the same nose, and of 
course neither pulled his own nose us everybody nose. Is there anybody nose how it 
was about the noses ’ Auswer— Nose-sir. 

All these problems, except the first twenty, are solved by the same rule, and so of 
the others. Should any confusion arise in the statements, (and here is where all the 
difficulty lies,) reverse the natural order and adopt that which is easiest or most con- 
venient. Then say, as clearness is to obscurity, so is endiess reflection to the fourth 
term. Pravran. 


EDITORS’ ‘TABLE. 


Here we are, dear Reader, proud to know how anxiously you have waited for wu. 
We “shall always think the better of” ourself and you for this “ during our life ;” of 
ourself, for having had the honor to be waited for, and of you, for your complimentary 
impatience in waiting, We might apologize: but that would be to insult your polite- 
nes. Faney us excusing ourself; ms, the pink of modesty, all covered with blushes, 
trying to explain to you one of our fifty eutlicient reosonus ior a little tardiness, You, 
standing there, with your tio dollars ready to pay downon the receipt of this number, 

ut on, at first, a frown most mogetenel. Bat when, through excess of bashfulness, we 
ome to stamimer, your sweet good hurmor sudae uly bursts out into a most glonous, 
radiant simile all over your benevolent countenance, the kind tears come into yout 
eyes, you thrust your money into our vest pocket, seize our hand, and almost shake it 
off © Nonsense !" you shout, “nonsense! not another word. Glad te see you @ny 
time. No excuses. Sorry you didn't wait a month longer: (here you poke ‘our ribe 
end wink.) College Literature, though * often duil and tedious. you know (another 
poke and another furious wink) ia niways acceptable whenever the Powers drop it 
down to us, and always punctually paid lor; don't lose that bill: good morning, ’"—and 
away you go. So, dear Reader, our blessings on your noble heart ; and us for apolo- 
gies, why, since you won't hear them, what can we do? 

A thought strikes us.“ Money”—(we soliloquize, Reader ; you are not supposed 
overhear u)—* Money is the principal thing.” Aud yet, “ who steals our purse 
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trash.” What a sublime conception! The idea that any mon could think of coveting, 
much less of stealing, three cubic inches of empty airdone up ta brown puper to look like a 
bank note! What a figure of speech! Magnificent! ‘To talk of pauting a dying groan 
is nothing to it. We'll sell that thought to Dickens, and out of our vacuity com funds. 
Bot while the wingéd winds waft o'er the wide and wildly waving waste of the Atlan- 
te ocean, this heaven-born, golden thought—how shall we pay the printer? How 
shall we satisfy the “ devil,” whom, for dunning us yesterday, we incoutinently kicked 
down stairs, and who still groans over the twinge of the bruised part. “ Aye, there's 
the rub.” We must have our dear Reader's dollar. Without that to yrease the 
machinery of existence, what, for us, were life! Lake the thievieh boy suspended 
his trow—— from the pike of a garden fence, we should only present the splendid, 
but evanescent spectacle of @ genius strugg!ing against insurmountable difficulties. 
Yes, Reader, though we indulged our imagination a moment ago, so for as to dream 
that you had paid ; that was, we confess, rather a beld flight. We are a little too 
brilliant sometimes. We own “the soft impeachment.” But now, rubbing off the 
quicksilver from the magic mirror of Fancy, we look right through the glass and be- 
hold the world as it really is. In truth, you have not paid. Your time has come. 
Now is “the hour,” and you are “the man.” Do not affect surprise. Do not pun 
a bad pun upon Shakespeare, by inquiring “who w it from the press that calls on me!” 
You know who calls; and should you not answer the summons we shall venture to 
call upon you in propria persona, as soou as we find out your den. Meanwhile, read 
these extracts from our journal, 


7 o’elock, January, 
For a few days after the appearance of the last number, the Literary market was 


dull. Not more than twenty-six pages of poetry, aud fifty-three of prose, had aceu- 
mulated within the space of forty-cight hours, Under these circumstances it was 
thought best to postpone the regular mecting one week beyond the usual time. An 
alarming increase in the flow however, becoming ietantly visible, the order 
for postponement was forthwith countermanded. At seven o'clock, Bardolph, the 
Secretary, slowly entered the sanctum, followed by a porter bearing on his shoulders 
a large clothes-basket, like that from which the jolly old knight of yore was tumbled 
into the Thames. ‘The said basket was overturned in the middie of the uncarpeted 
tloor, and an indefinite quantity of closely written paper left there by the astounded 
wrter, Who mstantly decamped. Presently the door opened, and Lean Jack stalked in. 
The Secretary, who had seated himself by the fire, turned in his chair, looked up, 
gazed significantly, first at the paper mountain, and then at Lean Jack, (who re- 
turned his glance with a most down-trodden expression of countenance,) and, sighing 
heavily, bent his eyes again upon the fire, leaned over and composed hunself in appa- 
reat reverie, with his hands clasped between his knees. All was stil. ‘The flame 
fekered upon the hearth, and the Secretary was losing himself in gloomy anticipations. 
Directly he heard a slight movement, as if a chair had been careiully raised from the 
floor and as carefully set down again ; and soon became aware of Lean Jack's prox- 
imity to him, by observing the dark outline of his (Jack's) nasal organ protruding itself 
between the retina of his (Bardolph’s) right eye and a very bright coal which had 
been for some time winking sidewise into the right edge of sad mght retina. 

A quick step—a puch against the door and somebody was heard to burst into the 
room. “Tow are you, boys’ How are you’ Glad to—" reared Hotspur, and that 
was all he did roar. A“ sucking dov: * could not have murmured out, “too bad! 
too bad" more gently or more mournfully than did the fiery Hotspur, as he halted 
hiwsel! in mid career. Another seat was quietly taken, another nose obscured another 
coal, and once more silence reigned. During the next fifteen minutes the door was 
twice opened, two well known voices failed in attempting to articulate © good evening,” 
checked in the effort apparently by sudden terror; the number of noses, not including 
that reserved by the Secretary for his own peculiar accommodation, was increased to 
four, and the Secretary was enabled, by furtive glances, to count ten boots around the 
edge of the hearth. Long-drawn sighs and the creaking of the chairs as their occupants 
gently swayed themselves to and fro, alone disturbed the solemn repose that brooded 
over the devoted Five. * * * *® “ The Secretary stood alone! Modern degeneracy 
had not reached him.” He of them all had remained firm at his post. One by one the 
croans had ceased, and, startled at the sudden pause whieh had followed the last 


burst of anguish, the Secretary had sprung trom his seat and found hunseli * solitary 
@nd alone.”! ! 
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With an involuntary shudder, he gazed at the prostrate yet towering mass of genius on 
the floor; thence his eye wandered to the candle, which, like the illustrious body who 
had clubbed together to buy it, had dwindled away almost to utter dissolution ; then 
its glance lit on a dark object near by, which the departed great had noiselessly drawn 
from its depository and placed in that conspicuous positioy, before taking their flight, 
It was the coffin. Bardolph, quick to comprehend the mysterious intimation, “ took 
it for a sign.” ‘The occasion seemed to demand a funeral oration. Bardolph, being 
the only person in the room, thought himself specially pointed out by the Fates to 
officiate. Turning toward a fragment of looking-glass and bowing low, he opened 
his mouth and van. thy with a theatrical voice and manner, as follows: 

“ Mr. Speaker—It is with no ordinary emotions that I venture to address 
I am no orator; (a long pause.) 1 repeat it, sir, | am no orator ; (another portentous 
pause;) but, sir, my feelings being ‘too big for utterance,’ I cannot refrain from 
expressing tyein—(pause)—on the present occasion. (Pause.) And, sir, however dif. 
ficult it may be for me, in my present state of excitement, to surpass the great ora. 
tors of antiquity in fluency and precision ; I have no doubt, sir, that in comparing 
humble efforts with theirs, you will make every allowance for my unfortunate condi. 
tion, and at least award me a respectful attention, even though i should not succeed 
in my expectation of winning your applause. (Here the speaker stamped furio 
upon the floor.) Encouraged, Mr. Speaker, by the slight token of approbation whic 
you have just given me, 1 proceed at once to say— long pause)—to say, sir, that, in 
my opinion, you, sir, have signalized yourself, sir, by your fortitude on the present 
occasion, wir. (Here the speaker stamped again for two or three minutes.) 1 am 
gratified, sir, to find that you are able to appreciate the compliment which the recent 
exhibition of your intrepid character has forced me to bestow upou you ; and, sir, if 
you will pardon the digression, [ would suggest the — of your lighting a cigar. 
(Tremendous applause, during which the speaker lights a cigar and kicks over the 
great chair.) 

“It is a painful thing, sir, to stand here as J do, a solitary mourner over the cold 
remains of those who—in their day and generation—have been called upon, sir, to— 
—to—to give up the ghost, sir. (Cheers.) Sir, 1 feel awfully—(pause)—the re- 
sponsibility of my situation. In the extremity of my grief | have been abandoned, 
cruelly abandoned, by those who were bound, by every tie that can hold man to man, 
to aid me in performing the last sad rites over my devoted friends; and, sir, if you 
will pardon another digression, permit me to suggest, that this is a capital cheroot. 
(Loud cheers.) But, Mr. Speaker, modesty alone prevents me from intimating that] 
am equal to the task. | repeat it, sir, | am equal to the task. When called upon to 
discharge the painful duties which I have been—(pause)—been called upon to dis- 
charge, Lam ready to answer the—the—call upon me to discharge them. (Cheers. 
I will do it, sir; yes, hard as the duty is, | will doit. Yonder expiring taper shall light 
the funeral pile, these hands shall gather up the ashes, and these hands shall deposit 
those ashes in that urn—figuratively so called ; and, Mr. Speaker, if you will pardon 
still another digression, may | be hanged if these hands ever do such a thing again, 
without that assistance to which they ure emphatically entitled. (Reiterated cheers) 
Before I proceed with my purpose, permit me to indulge in a few reflections. 

“1 would not compliment you, sir, on any account, if I did not feel it my duty sote 
do. I know your sensitive, shrinking disposition, and am perfectly certain that you 
seldom listen to ‘a own praise. Nor do I wish to make any invidious comparisons 
between you and your companions in office. But when Lb think on your conduct, | 
cannot help comparing it with theira. They have fled. Like thieves in the night 
they have suddenly * cut off, and that without remedy.’ Like the wild beasts of 
the forest, they go where they list, and I know not who shall gather them. They 
have deserted their posts, and posted off on the wings of—or rather, I would say, 
in different directions. 1 pronounce them a set of dissipated characters. (Cheers.) 
By slipping down stairs in that cowardly way, they have lowered themselves in 
the eyes of—( pause )—of the individual here present. They should have remained 
here, sir, to chaunt an Ephraim over the unburied dead. ‘Not an Ephraim, sit; 
mean a requiem. Ephraim, Mr. Speaker, was, if IT mistake not, a Midian, possibly 
an Israclite. If I am wrong, you will please correct me. [am open to convie- 
tion on this point. I scorn, sir, to make a mis-statement on any subject, and espe- 
cially on—the present occasion. A requiem then, sir, over the dead; instead of 
which, like the dead themselves, ‘they rest from their labors!’ Where are they, ait’ 

Echo answers, where! ‘This room does not echo much, but that makes no difference. 
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I am speaking figuratively. often do. As treasurer of thie Club, T arm compelled to 
do it. 1 would respectfully submit to you, sir, whether this room would not eche 
more if it were larger. You are a philosopher, Mr. Speaker,—( Here Bardolph ersed 
out several times, hear! hear ! and then nenseded}-~end lam happy to observe 
that your opinion on this point evidently comcides with mine. Echo answers, where. 
If echo would be more distinct in her answers, [ should be profoundly gratified. No 
matter ; [ have no desire to track them out. In one sense they may ‘be «aid to have 
tracked themselves out. Let them go. I have at least one satixtaction. For the 
first time in my life, I constitute a quorum. Yes, sir, 1 ama quorum. | can pass any 
vote | please through this Club, as easily as this Club can pass itself through that door. 
I can do it unanimously. T can elevate any individual here present to the Chair, or 
rather, as the chair seems horizontal just now, T can elevate the chair to any indi- 
vidual here present. ‘This is a great privilege. IT never poswessed it before, and I 
thank those fellows—(Here Bardolph interrupted himself by crying out—order ! 
order‘) Why am interrupted, sir '—Fellows, I say, fellows—(order order! no 
ungentlemanly language !) 1 beg pardon, Mr. Speaker. In the heat of excitement 
I may have used an improper epithet, though T have often seen it apphed, im 
the catalogue, to President Day and other distinguished gentlemen. [thank those 
‘humble individuals, then, sir—(rery sarcastically)—that they have given me 
this opportunity of passing a vote of censure on their conduct. 1 notify vou, sir, that 
before T sit down, a resolution, embodying my sentiments on this subject, may be 
expected. Mr. Speaker, Lhave a personal grudge against Lean Jack. Passing 
along the street with him the other day, T happened to say that the day before 
I had been taken for Se-and-so, naming a certam distinguished literary man. 
‘Taken! exclaimed he, in pretended astonishment; ‘why, what did So-and-se 
suspect you of? Nothing criminal, T hope.” explained, Wr. Speaker. ‘Told 
hun T had been thought to look like So-und-so. ‘Oh! quite a mis-apprehenaion, 
wasn't it’ said he. * But what had So-and-so been domg’ Forging, 1 suppose.’ 
Texplained again, and having elucidated my meaning, asked hin with surprise, how 
he came to think it possible that such a distinguished man as So-and-so could be guilty 
of forging. ‘Distinguished,’ said he, ‘why, I thought he was a blackemith "A pun 
xo detestable as that, was more than T could bear, Mr. Speaker. [was enraged. I 
told him he had ove.stepped the bounds of politeness. Glancing down at his long legs 
he coolly replied that he ‘was sorry for it, but thought himself excusable for orer- 
stepping almost anything. Mr. Speaker, T cannot endure a punster. He disre- 
yards the decencies of society, he is a perpetual infliction, he is a public nuisance. 
I may even go so fur as to say, sir, that he is—is—is—rery disagreeable. (Cheera.) 
So much for Jack. think, Mr. Speaker, hear a noise at the door. (@randil- 
oquently.) Let some one be immediately dispatched to ascertain the fact, if 
fact it bes and the cause, if cause there be. Not yourself, Mr. Speaker: (Here 
Bardolph moved toward the door,) not yourself, sir, | pray. I have too much respect 
for you, sir, to permit it. (Moving all the while, bowing and waving his hand.) Fil 
go; pardon my impoliteness, but really, sir, you must not expose yourself to the night 
air. Besides, (coughing,) | perceive you have a bad cold. (C€ pens the door, looks out, 
shuts it, and returns.) Nobody there. As I supposed, Mr. Speaker—a false alarm. 
I thought the gentleman who suggested the idea was mistaken. His ears deceived 
hin. ‘They are too sensitive, owing to their length, I suppose. But if any body really 
was listening, sir, | don’t wonder he ran away. The account which I was giving of 
poor Jack's witticisms, must have been too much for him. Let him run. is impu- 
dence has been sufficiently pun-ished. 

“ Mr. Speaker, I come now to Hal, and the rest. I speak of them, sir, I solemnly as- 
sure you, just as I should, if they were present. Hal, sir, is ascapegrace. I regret to 
say, sir, he has no respect forthe sex divine. I'll prove it to you. First, observe, how 
he mangled our records in the last number of Maga. He distorted them shame- 
fully ; and for what purpose? ‘Transparent, Mr. Speaker, as glass; we all saw through 
his design at once. Only to ridicule the tender passion. How he quizzed * Love, a tale 
of the imagination.’ How unmercifully he garbled that speech of Jowl, in defense of 
Cupid. Now, I abominate Jowl, sir, as much as I do Hotspur, but I must say Jow!l 
did himself immortal honor in that speech. It was spontaneous, oryrinal, fervid, 
touching, grand. Jowl has been a lover. Jowl is a lover. I have no doubt of it, 
sir; nobody could doubt it after hearing that speech. You remember, sir, the pathos 
with which he alluded to a young gentleman who had ‘recently entered college,’ to 
his love, his proposal, his rejection, his broken heart, his sudden and alarming decline, 
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and his final dissolution of the ties that had bound him to college. All this Haj 
left out of the reported speech. He did it from disrespect to the nex. Morr, sir; 
he had the unblushing impudence the other day, to tell me, on his honor, that he 
had rejected, during the past year, eighteen proposals of matrimony from as many 
lovely damsaela. * Think of that, Master Brook.” As for Hotspur and Jow!l, they 
are bores of the first water. [ should weary your patience, Mr. Speaker, and 
that of my audence, if LT were to go into a discussion of their characters. (Bar. 
dolph here cried, go on! go on!) Beg pardon, gentlemen, I shall not go 
on. Having recently risen froma bed of sickness—being indeed, at this moment, 
as | may say, (pointing to the coffin,) almost at death's door —e xhiausted nature 
stops my gushing tongue. Jowl is a miserable sinner—he’s in love.  Hotespur's 
modesty is about an equal balance for his conscience—he cannot be mitigated. 
(A noiae outside waa heard, but aa it instantly died away, no notice was ta. 
ken of it.) And now, Mr. Speaker, LT proceed to my last agonizing duty. (Low 
murmurs of grief, from Bardolph.) | wonder wot, sir, at those tones of anguish 
which strike my listening ear. (Groana again.) Poor innocents! How it rends 
my heart of hearts thus to consign you (seizing the candle) to—by the way, 
Mr. Speaker, that resolution of censure. (Cheers himself.) 1 said it might be 
expected before I should sit down. I do not intend to sitdown at all. TU shall finish 
thix business, and then adjourn myself. ‘The resolution, therefore, may continue to be 
expected.” 

Bardolph here applied the light, and, as the blaze flared up, began to stamp and 
cheer vocifers uly. He cheered not alone! A tremendous burst of applause, in fall 
chorus with his own, echoed and re-echoed without. He sprang from the room, 
caught a glimpse of two very long legs and five or six short ones at the bottom of 
the stair-way, and that was all. He gathered up the ashes; stored them safely 
away, and put up the coffin in silence ; meditating the while, on the somewhat 
free criticisms of character, which he had been indulging. Reeevering, however, 
from his momentary chagrin, he moved * that the Secretary be instructed to record 
the proceedings of thi: meeting in his journal * and “that this meeting do forthwith 
adjourn to jis room,” beth of which motions he declared to have been © passed,” and, 
having received no reply to his inquiry whether the decision of the Chair was “doubt- 
ed,” added that “ the vote was unanimous,” and walked off. 

o'clock, January 29th. 

Cigars ordered, and lighted. Hotspur arose, and, after along whiff, begged leave 
to state that “an acquaintance of his had commissioned him to present an article.” 
The Secretary read as follows : 

Meeens. Eprrone—It wae ata dinner of pork that I fell in love. My sweet Sally is a bright-eved, 
tosy-cheeked, country las, and | ama country bow. We had served up to us, one day when I dined 
with her father, n° epare-rib.”’ The name of the dich was apropos, Twas witty upon it, Wit is my 
vein. Sally laughed, said f was a good-for-nothing fellow, and ran out of the room, carrying with her 
one heart more than she had brought into it, Teame to college and have not seen her since, But os it 
was pork that brought me ito trouble, so pork, if any thing, shall bring me owt, 1 believe in curing 
yourself by ‘9 hair of the dog that bit you.” [have therefore provided myself with the extremity ofa 
pig's curl, I have bent it inte the form of a circle, ax an emblem of eternal affection, and neatly deco 
tated it with blue ribbon, shall send it to Sally, as a Valentine, accompanied by the following lines, 
which you will, no doubt, be glad to publish. If should prove successful in my suit, will let you 
know. Vours, a 


Oh! Sally, there are seasons when the soul, From her proud height above the midway ait, 
Filled with the fervor of o'erflowing love, Down to the miry depths of dire distress, 
Superbly spurning aught that would control Curtaded of all her hope and happiness. 


Her glorious vigor, bravely above 


Al claude and shadows, fearless, gay. and free, Curl not that ripe and rosy lip in seorn 


Light not with wrath that biaek and lustrous eye’ 


Like strong-winged bird enreering o'er the sen, Too long this brenst a hopeless grief hath borne, 
But there are senscons when the heart ts w rung And | must tell my trie of wo or die. 

With agonies of doubt and tierce despair; Gave on this emblem of th’ eternal flame 
When the upspringing soul herself ts flung, That crisps wy heart, and pity while you blame. 


Voted, ‘That the lines be rejected, and Hotspur reprimanded for disrespect to the Club. 


I.) ‘Some typographical errors were passed over without correction in the first part 
of * Recollections of Sicily,” which appeared in the last number. This was because 
the author, being in Philadelphia, had no opportunity to read the proofs. If we 
possibly find room for a list of errata, we would insert one here. But we trust that thi 
explanation will satisfy both author and readers. 
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GEORGE BERKELEY, D. D., 


BISHOP OF CLOYNE, IN IRELAND. 


Tus family of Bishop Berkeley suffered greatly for their loyalty 
during the civil wars in the time of Charles I. After the restoration, 
William Berkeley, the father of the Bishop, enjoyed the patronage of 
the king, and obtained an office of some emolument in Ireland. George 
Berkeley, the subject of this biographical notice, was born in Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, March 12th, 1684. At 
the age of fifteen he was admitted a pensioner of ‘Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and in 1707, a fellow of the same college ; having sustained with 
honor the severe examination for that preferment. ‘I'he first proof he 
gave of his literary abilities was a mathematical treatise, which he ap- 
pears to have written before he was twenty years old, but did not publish 
ull 1707, entitled Arithmetica absque Algebra aut Euclide demonstrata. 

In 1709, at the age of twenty-five, he published An Essay towards 
anew Theory of Vision. In this work, among other things, he at- 
tempted to distinguish, for the first time, the immediate objects of our 
senses from the conclusions, which from infancy we are accustom- 
ed to draw from them. ‘Thus he maintained, that although habit has 
brought together many of the ideas of sight and touch, so that they are 
called by the same names, they have originally no such connection, 
This publication greatly raised his reputation as a philosopher. In 
1710 appeared his celebrated work—A Treatise concerning the princi- 
ples of human knowledge, wherein the chief causes of error and difficul- 
ty in the sciences, with the grounds of scepticism, atheism, and irreligion, 
are inquired into. He here controverts some of the doctrines of Locke, 
and from others draws the conclusion, that the commonly received no- 
tion of the existence of matter is false, and inconsistent with itself; 
and that those things which are called sensible material objects are not 
external, but exist in the mind, and are merely impressions made upon 
us by the immediate act of God, according to certain rules, termed 
laws of nature, from which, in the ordinary course of his government, 
he never deviates. ‘Two years afterwards, in further defence of these 
peculiar views, he published, Three Dialogues between Hylas and Phi- 
lonous. These speculations brought their author into additional noto- 
nety, not only from their novelty, but from the acuteness of intellect 
and the beautiful imagination with which they were exhibited. He 
was intimate with Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, and Mr. Pope, and 
- introduced extensively to the acquaintance of persons of rank and 
earning. 

In 1713, he attended the English ambassador to the king of Sicily 
and other Italian states, as chaplain and secretary, and was absent 
from England several years. During his residence on the continent, he 
composed a tract de Motu, which he sent to the Royal Academy of 
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Sciences at Paris. In this discourse there are several amusing para. 
doxes. In 1717, he was elected Senior fellow in his college, and took 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity. In 1724, Dr. Berkeley 
resigned his fellowship, and was promoted to the rich deanry of Derry. 
The condition of the savages in the English American colonies now 
engaged his attention; and he conceived the benevolent project of con- 
verting them to Christianity, by means of a college to be erected in the 
island of Bermuda. ‘The scheme was viewed by some as visionary ; 
but it was favorably entertained by the government, and a parliamenta- 
ry grant was made to carry it into execution. Private subscriptions 
were likewise raised to promote the undertaking. In the prosecution 
of his purpose, in February, 1729, he arrived at Newport, Rhode 
Island, with his family, and with several persons, fellows of Trinity 
College, who were to be assistants in building up the new institution, 
The Dean now met with various disappointments and discouragements, 
and alter a residence at Newport of about two years and a half, re- 
turned to Europe, having expended, in his enterprise, a great part of 
his private fortune, 

In 1732, soon after his return from America, he published the Mi- 
nute Philosopher. ‘Vhis work consists of seven dialogues, written on 
the model of Plato, and in which the free-thinker is met and his opin- 
ions shown to be unsound, through the various characters of atheist, 
libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic. 
The Minute Philosopher was written during the residence of the au- 
thor in Rhode Island, and is perhaps the most useful as well as enter- 
taining of his works. While he resided in lreland, he engaged in a 
controversy with the mathematicians of Great Britain on the subject 
of Fluxions, and published his Analyst. 

The writings of Bishop Berkeley, however, were not limited to sub- 
jects of science and of metaphysical and theological disquisition, At 
several periods of his life he issued political tracts relating to the top- 
ics of the day, in which he discovered great knowledge of mankind, 
and of public affairs, and an ardent zeal tor the good of his country. 
In early life, he is said to have been fond of works of fiction and ro- 
mance; and * The Adventures of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca” have 
been generally attributed to his pen. 

The metaphysical speculations of Berkeley have been adopted by 
numbers, including individuals of the greatest learning and_ talents. 
Others have viewed his philosophy with a dislike bordering on abhor- 
rence, as tending to universal scepticism. Mr. Hume, himself the 
great advocate of doubting, says of the arguments of Berkeley, that, 
though otherwise intended, they are in reality merely sceptical ; that 
they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction. 

In 1733, he was promoted to the bishopric of Cloyne, in Ireland, 
and henceforth devoted his time and attention, in an unusual degree, to 
the discharge of his Episcopal duties. ‘Towards the close of his life, 
he found some relief from infirmities to which he was subject, from 
the use of tar-water. It was to be expected from one of his disposi- 

tion and temperament, that he would endeavor to extend the knowl 
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edge of a medicine which he considered highly useful. Many of his 
Irie nds and acquaintance were, by his representation, induced to make 
trial of this potent remedy, and extraordinary cures were reporte d. 

Accordingly he published a treatise entitled, “ Sirts, a Chain of Philo- 
sophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Var-water”— 
a work highly characteristic of the peculiar genius of the author. 
The reader of this disquisition will find himself gradually conducted 
from recipes for the preparation of this medicine, and a catalogue of 
cures effected by its use, to inquiries in physiology, the consideration 
of final causes, the subtleties of the Platonic philosophy, and the sub- 
line mysteries of the Christian trinity. ‘The author is said to have 
declared, that this work cost him more time and pains, than any other 

in which he had been engaged. 

In 1752, he removed to Oxford, where he died suddenly, January 
14th, 1753. His remains were interred at Christ Church, the Cathe- 
dral of Oxford, where an elegant marble monument was erected to his 
memory. When the news of his death was received in New Haven, 
a Latin Funeral Oration was pronounced in the college chapel, by 
Ezra Stiles, senior tutor, afterwards president of the college, 

Few persons have been held in higher estimation than Bishop 
Berkeley, by those who knew him. Said Bishop Atterbury, “Se 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any but angels, 
till | saw this gentleman.” ‘The well-known line of his friend Pope, 
was thought hardly to contain an exaggeration : 


Berkeley every virtue under heay’n.” 


While Dean Berkeley resided in Rhode Island, he became acquaint. 
ed with the Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, one of the trustees of 
Yale College, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, Episcopal missionary at Strat 
ford, and other gentlemen of Connecticut. He had hbhewise a corres- 
pondence with the Rev. Elisha Williams, rector of the college, and 
became well acquainted with the character and prospects of the insti- 
tution. While in America, he made a donation of all his own works 
to the College library ; and alter his return to Europe, sentto the trus- 
tees a deed of his farm in Rhode Island, of about hinety-six acres, to 
be held by them for the encouragement of classical learning. The 
conditions of the deed are, that the rents of the farm, after nece ssary 
charges are deducted, shall be appropriated to the maintenance of the 
three best scholars in Greek and Latin, who shall reside at the college 
at least nie months ma year, In eac ‘hoof the three years between their 
first and second degrees; that on the sixth of May annually, or in case 
that shall be Sunday, on the seve nth, the candidates shi ll be publicly 
examined by the president or rector, and the senior Episcopal mission- 
ary within this colony, who shall be then present; and in case none 
be present, then by the president only. Tf the president and senior 
Missionary shall not agree in their judgments, who are the best schol- 
ars, the case is to be decided by lot. All surplusages of money, which 
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shall happen by any vacancies, are to be distributed in Greek and Latin 
books to such undergraduates as shall make the best composition or 
declamation in the Latin tongue, upon such a moral theme as shall be 
given them. In 1733, the Dean sent an additional present to the li- 
brary, of about a thousand volumes, which President Clap says, was 
then the finest collection of books that ever came at one time to 
America. 

‘The portrait of Dean Berkeley in this number is from a painting ex. 
ecuted by Smybert, an Italian artist, who came with the Dean to Amer- 
ica. ‘There is a tradition, that the outline was sketched on the pas- 
sage from Europe. “The painting exhibits a group—the principal fig- 
ure in which is the Dean, in his clerical habit, and his hand resting on 
a copy of Plato, his favorite author; his wife with a child; another 
lady, who has been said to be her sister, but more probably is a Miss 
Handcock, who accompanied her to America ; Sir James Dalton, act- 
ing as the Dean’s amanuensis; a Mr. James; Mr. John Moffat, a 
friend of the artist, and the artist, Smybert himself, complete the picture. 
‘This painting was presented to the college in the year 1808, by Isaac 
Lothrop, Esq. of Plymouth, Mass. It had been preserved in Boston, 
in a room occupied by the Smyberts ; certainly by the son, and proba- 
bly by the father. It was purchased and transmitted to the college b 
Mr. Laken, through the agency of the Hon. John Davis, Col. Josep 
May, and Isaac P. Davis, Esq. of Boston. Mr. Lothrop died at Ply- 


mouth, July, 1808, aged 73. He was one of the earliest members of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


While Dean Berkeley was residing at Newport, he wrote the fol- 


lowing “ Verses, on the prospect of planting Arts and Learning in 
America.” 


The Muse disgusted at an age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 


| There shall be sung another golden age, 
‘The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
Producing subjects worthy fame The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


To distant Innds now waite a better time, 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun Not such as Europe breeds in her decay , 


And virgin earth such seenes ensue, Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
The force of art by nature seems outdone, When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
And fancied beauties by the true: | By future poets shall be sung. 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules— 
Where man shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

The fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time's noblest offepring is the last, 
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